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CHAPTER I. 

The mansion's self was vast and venerable. 
• ••••* 

Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 
Broad as transparent, deep and freshly fed 
By a river. 

Byron. 

It is late in the afternoon of a cold November 
day ; the winter promises to be unusually severe ; 
a biting north-easter has been blowing with- 
out intermission for a fortnight; early as it 
is, a foot of snow lies upon the roads and fields, 
and, drifting before the wind, between the high, 
hedge-topped banks, makes the narrow country 
lanes almost impassable ; the aspect of the land- 
scape, combined with the state of the barometer, 
which — hammer at it as one will, persists in 
pointing its obstinate finger at " Set Fair" — is 
calculated to reduce a fox-hunter to despair. 

VOL. I. B 



2 treherne's temptation. 

The capricious sun, who, curiously enough, 
generally elects to pay his angel-like visits to 
this foggy island when an east wind is blowing, 
has been shining genially all day upon the 
wintry scene; dancing on the old turrets &i\d 
gables of Girton Abbey, on the great snow-laden 
trees in the park, on the broad lake, belted with 
deep woods, which is frozen as deliriously hard 
and smooth as the heart of skater could desire ; 
early twilight is closing in ; a pale, white moon 
has already risen, the sun's work in this hemi- 
sphere is over for this day, and, with one last 
rosy kiss on the snow-capped hills, he dis- 
appears behind a fantastic mass of purple, opal- 
edged clouds. 

Skating has been going on vigorously at 
Girton since the frost set in ; for the lake is the 
only large piece of water in the neighbourhood ; 
the short winter afternoon is deepening rapidly 
into night, and still the scene is as gay, as 
animated, as ever; there are skaters of every 
sort, size, and description ; some, who have never 
had the skates on before, looking the incarna- 
tion of helpless misery ; others, who, being just 
able to keep their balance so far as to accom- 
plish a distance of two yards without a casualty, 
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look around triumphantly as if expectant of 
unanimous applause ; others, again, who if they 
struggle till Doomsday will never attain even a 
moderate degree of excellence, but who flounder 
about perseveringly, because just now skating 
is the correct thing, though they hate it in their 
hearts, but would die rather than admit it ; there 
is the languid "swell," who looks as if he were 
conferring a benefit upon his fellow-creatures by 
permitting them to contemplate his graceful 
evolutions; there are plenty of pretty fresh- 
looking girls who can get along tolerably ; a few 
who skate very well, and one or two who may 
claim to be finished artists ; there are number* 
of men looking like perambulating windmills, 
flying about, wildly inartistic, at the top of their 
speed, with arms and legs everywhere but in 
their right place, and coat-tails unfurled to the 
breeze ; lastly, there is the man who can skate, 
and knows it; who, to the despair of novices, 
and the envy of mediocre performers, cuts figure 
after figure smoothly, gracefully, with calm pre- 
cision ; while his face wears that expression of 
complacent serenity which is born of the know- 
ledge that one can excel one's neighbours — -and 
that they know it. 

B 2 



4 Treherne's temptation*. 

Conspicuous in the latter category is the 
present owner of Girton; widower, and — sup- 
posing such an anomaly possible, in one whose 
pedigree is written in the book of Burke — 
Bohemian : it is good to see him cutting figures 
neatly, the centre of a little admiring group, 
laughing and chatting pleasantly in the intervals 
with those near him. 

He is a man of perhaps five-and-forty, tall, 
well-built, fair-haired, grey-eyed; his handsome 
patrician face is clean-shaven, with the exception 
of a thick moustache ; meeting him on the banks 
of the Seine, the Danube, or the Tiber, one 
would recognize him at a glance as an English- 
man; he is so manly, so gentlemanlike, and — 
trade-mark of Britons all the world over — so 
superlatively clean; he looks younger than he 
really is, not because he affects to be juvenile, 
but rather because he never gives the matter a 
thought; for heaven has blessed him with one 
of those sunny, genial temperaments, rare 
among his countrymen, in presence of which 
care flees away like snow before the sun, and 
which can contemplate even the advent of 
grey hairs and wrinkles with complacent 
equanimity. 
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Challoner, like Polonius, has 

M One fair daughter, and no more, 
The which he loved passing welL" 

The death of his child's mother has been the 
one real sorrow of his life : for he is, in some 
senses, old-fashioned and behind the age in his 
ideas ; he loved his own wife and not his neigh- 
bour's ; eccentricity is proverbially unfortunate ; 
he lost her after five years' marriage. 

She left him as consoler a little golden-haired 
child of four, called by her own name, " Heine ;" 
for Challoner, instead of dutifully espousing the 
bride chosen for him by his father — a certain 
Miss Higgins, of fabulous wealth but scant 
personal attractions — married, at five-and-twenty, 
a penniless French girl, whom he loved, and to 
whom he chose to sacrifice the future glory and 
prosperity of the house of Challoner; thereby 
causing his venerable parent's grey hairs to 
descend in sorrow to the grave ; though, according 
to the best medical authorities, who differed with 
the old gentleman on this point, a certain 
favourite fruity old port was distinctly respon- 
sible for the melancholy catastrophe. 

Challoner succeeded to his father's estate, 
debts, and chronic impecuniosity with character- 
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istic, easy-going nonchalance. He had lived 
abroad before and since his marriage. He 
continued to live abroad ; his tastes were simple, 
his wants consequently few. In time he paid 
his father's debts, which were neither small nor 
few. On this question, indeed, he exhibited a 
quixotic sensitiveness, which he had certainly not 
inherited, unless from some remote ancestor ; but 
when his wife died, and he was once more free 
to espouse Miss Higgins, still pining in virginity, 
he evinced the same disregard of that estimable 
lady's gilded charms, and declined for the second 
time to seize this golden opportunity of retrieving 
the fallen fortunes of his race. 

All this happened years ago. The little 
golden-haired child has grown into womanhood, 
her father into middle age ; but though he has 
been skilfully pursued and gently hunted by the 
softer sex, no one has ever filled the place of 
Eeine's dead mother, who lies so quietly in her 
own sunny land, within sound of the blue 
Mediterranean. 

Circumstances have driven Challoner tempor- 
arily from his pleasant exile, but amid the dingy, 
out-at-elbows grandeur of his ancestral halls, his 
unregenerate soul longs after the free, independent 
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existence he lias left. In the long evenings, as 
he listens to the melancholy performance JEolus 
is good enough to improvise for his benefit in the 
great yawning chimney, he sighs for his sunny 
lost paradise, where east winds, leaden skies, 
Mrs. Grundy and chimney-pot hats are not; 
where one's coat may be threadbare, and one's 
banking account in the last stage of consumption, 
without raising the suspicion that one's character 
and reputation are in the same condition. 

It is the prospect of his daughter's marriage 
which has brought Challoner to England. Six 
months previously, in Borne — Beine being then 
eighteen, and judging by the standard of this 
generation, singularly unworldly- wise for her 
age — had met Sir Angus Maxwell, a baronet, 
young, good-looking, and with that outward 
polish of good-breeding, which older and wiser 
eyes than hers are apt to mistake for the genuine 
article. How could she guess that this thin 
veneer covered a nature coarse and vulgar — a 
•mind commonplace and illiterate, with just suf- 
ficient acuteness to conceal its own deficiencies ? 

Sir Angus's advent caused an excited fluttering 
in the dove-cot of the English colony at Borne ; 
Beine, without effort, without intention, carried 
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off the prize, such as it was, from all competitors ; 
in her thoughtless innocence preparing for her- 
self almost as much unhappiness as if she had 
knowingly and wittingly, after the manner of the 
age, sold herself to the highest bidder ; from her 
childhood she had shared her father's roving life ; 
of society she knew little, of men less ; possessed 
as she was by a hazy idea that the masculine 
section of creation must of necessity consist of 
more or less modified editions of the only two 
men who figured prominently in her little world, 
she never guessed until too late, that she and 
the baronet had not one thought or taste in com-* 
mon, that her nature was as far removed from 
his, as gold from clay. When he offered her his 
hand, and the fraction of heart he had to spare 
from the three absorbing interests of his life, his 
horses, dogs, and Monaco campaigns, she accepted 
his offering because no particular reason occurred 
to her for doing otherwise, and because her father 
seemed very well content with the turn affairs 
had taken. Concerning the tender passion, Beine* 
at the mature age of eighteen, had troubled her- 
self very little indeed. If, instead of wandering 
about the godless continent in desultory semi- 
idleness, with a doting father as play -fellow and 
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preceptor-in-chief, she had graduated in the back- 
board and deportment system, under the refined 
supervision of some benevolent advertising 
"gentlewoman having a house too large for her/' 
where she would have enjoyed the privilege 
of youthful feminine companionship, it is conceiv- 
able that she might have acted differently, that 
her views upon love, marriage, and kindred sub- 
jects might have gained considerably in distinct- 
ness. 

Eeine skims along across the ice graceful, 
swift-footed as a young Atalanta ; apparently her 
father's mantle has descended upon her, for she 
skates perfectly; her lithe figure sways and 
answers to everv movement of her little feet : her 
sweet mignonne face, with its true, grey eyes, 
black-curtained, ever-varying, is of that type of 
piquant archness, which has made more havoc 
since the world began than all the cameo heads, 
or classic profiles, poets ever sang, or painters 
painted ; — 

" Her hair is like the summer tresses of the trees 
When twilight makes them brown ;" 

it curls in soft rings low over her brow, and 
falling away in silken, bronze-touched waves, is 
gathered in a knot behind her pretty head ; she 
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has all the pure freshness of an English girl ; 
all the grace and indescribable chic of a French* 
woman ; the affectations of neither ; she is as free 
from the insipidity of the jeune personne bien 
tlevee, as from the vulgar fastness of the girl of 
the period, and she is as ignorant of slang as 
she is of Sanscrit. 

The county Vehmgericht, old Lady Stone- 
henge as doyenne^ in the chair, has sat upon 
Eeine and pronounced judgment ; the verdict of 
her twelve intelligent fellow-countrywomen is on 
the whole favourable: beautiful? well, no, not 
exactly beautiful, but pretty ; oh ! yes, decidedly, 
and certainly distinguee (the g unnecessarily 
emphatic), if a little peculiar (fatal word) ; which, 
translated into plain English, signifies that 
Eeine dares to be perfectly natural and unaf- 
fected, and maintains her quaint little air of 
well-bred self-possession even in the august 
presence of these aboriginal inquisitors. 

And then her name ! Did any one ever hear 
of such a preposterous name for an English girl P 
Named after her mother? Who was her mother? 
Some stress or opera-daBcer probably; ner father 
looks just the sort of man to make a mesalliance. 
"You are quite mistaken/' says Lady Stone- 
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henge, with the air of one possessed of superior 
information, "her mother was a Frenchwoman. " 

" A Frenchwoman !" exclaims the inquisitorial 
council in chorus, in accents which imply that 
all Heine's eccentricities are amply accounted for 
by that one crushing fact. 

" Her mother," continues the Druidical oracle, 
severely, " was a De No6 ; her grandmother was 
an Englishwoman, a cousin of my own." 

The council looks comforted; with these 
saving clauses it may surely venture, without 
misgivings, to admit this small female Bohemian 
within its magic circle. 

"The Comte de Noe," proceeds Lady Stone- 
henge, "was of excellent family; he was no 
Napoleonic mushroom; he was poor, and his 
daughter was beautiful, but she had no dot; Mr. 
Challoner adored her ; though she lived five years 
after they were married; he was always eccen- 
tric." 

As for the men's verdict, it is scarcely worth 
recording, seeing that every one knows they are 
led captive by every pretty face they see, and 
care little, degenerate creatures I what is behind 
it; of course they thought Heine charming, 
ogled her, puzzled her by their quaint, inane, 
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pronoun-less chatter, envied Sir Angus his 
good fortune, and declared in classic Victorian 
prose, that " she was quite too awfully fetching, 
and as neat a little filly as ever stepped, by Jove, 
she was." 

Meanwhile Eeine, serenely unconscious of all 
this scrutiny, sails away joyously before the 
wind, laughing and talking with her companion, 
with whom she is skating hand-in -hand ; this 
fortunate individual is not Sir Angus Maxwell, 
the bridegroom elect, but Jasper Treherne, some- 
time a ward of Challoner's, now a barrister with 
not very much money, and no briefs. 

Treherne looks like a gentleman, and is one ; 
both himself and his clothes are built excellently 
well; he has a good strong face, a pair of 
resolute dark eyes, surmounted by straight black 
brows, a clear cut mouth under a heavy dark 
moustache, ; in BeineV eyes he is a combination, 
of Apollo, Antinous, Achilles, Bayard, and Jane 
Eyre's Bochester; to ordinary unimaginative 
mortals he appears a good-looking, rather sensi- 
ble young man of five-and-twenty. 

Treherne's first recollection of Beine is of a 
small, white-frocked, imperious tyrant of two, 
whom, from the pinnacle of his six years' of 
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seniority, he occasionally condescended to notice, 
and even to kiss when safely out of the reach of 
jeering companions ; he remembers how, having 
won his respect by reason of her superiority 
over others of her despised sex in the matter of 
pluck, she coaxed herself into his boyish affec- 
tions by virtue of a thousand irresistible attrac- 
tions of her own, coupled with an unswerving 
fidelity and devotion to his august self, which he 
repaid by constituting himself magnanimously 
her faithful knight, protector, and champion. 

He recalls especially one memorable occasion 
upon which the pair just escaped ending their 
troubles together, before they had begun, in the 
treacherous Mediterranean ; when his little com- 
panion's courageous behaviour awakened such 
admiration in his youthful breast, that in a 
moment of enthusiasm, he declared as they 
landed safely on terra firma, she deserved to have 
been a boy ; an encomium, Heine, at that period 
of her career, would not have exchanged for the 
Victoria Cross. 

After this perilous adventure, indeed, the little 
ladye rose so immensely in her knight's esteem, 
that even the chaff and gibes of older comrades 
were powerless to shake his allegiance. He 
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developed such a philosophical contempt fot 
public opinion, that he might often be seefi 
returning from long rambles through the woods, 
in the twilight, with the child's curly head resting 
on his shoulder, and her tired sun-burnt legs 
dangling over his arm; if she chanced to fall 
asleep he continued his march through the village 
in this unheroic position, rather than wake her, 
with the most perfect sang-froid, even under the 
very nose of his arch enemy, the biggest and 
oldest boy in the place. 

As Jasper grew, came terrible, tearful partings. 
He went to England to school, leaving behind 
him in Heine's care, sundry peg-tops, marbles, 
bullets, birds* eggs, creepy entomological speci- 
mens, catapults, and a small fleet of boats, in 
various stages of dilapidation, with stringent 
instruction as to their storage, and frightful 
threats of penalties should she prove unworthy 
of the precious trust. There were kisses and 
huggings, promises to write every day, tears and: 
lamentations as the cruel train bore the stout 
young knight away from his weeping ladye- 
love. 

To this day Heine preserves specimens of 
Treherne's epistolary efforts at this remote period, 
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which are remarkable as to style, punctuation, 
and orthography. 

At Harrow, Jasper had one familiar friend, 
the mention of whose name Heine even now 
cannot hear without a pang of jealousy. Under 
this young gentleman's tutelage he began to look 
disparagingly upon girls, and even to neglect his 
old play-fellow a little, when under the immediate- 
influence of this cynical woman-hater. The little 
maiden, as the letters grew less frequent and 
shorter, suffered tortures in silence; but the 
holidays cleared away all clouds and found the 
two as great allies as ever. 

Treherne went to Oxford, and the separations, 
were longer. He is, what in the present day is 
called, a poor man. By way of enriching 
himself he has chosen the lucrative profession of 
a barrister. 

"You had better have chosen the Church," 
Mr. Challoner had remarked on learning which 
particular branch of pauperism his ward had 
elected to adorn. " You should have had Girton 
when the old Vicar dies. I should enjoy the 
disappointment of my reverend cousin and heir, 
who has had his eye on the living for years." 

To which Treherne had replied that his moral 
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digestion unfortunately was unequal to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, that he had no vocation for 
the narrow, priestly groove, no desire to have the 
privilege of inflicting his peculiar tenets and 
opinions on others, who were probably as well 
able, or better, to think for themselves as he was. 

At college he had boated, hunted, played 
cricket and billiards, qualifying himself assidu- 
ously for the learned profession of his choice. 
He found existence tolerably endurable with 
what little money he had of his own, and 
the amiable co-operation of sundry confiding 
tradesmen, whom he honoured with his patron- 
age. 

Finally, having eaten the requisite number 
of dinners, he has quartered himself in cham- 
bers in the Temple, where, like so many 
others, he tranquilly waits the moment when 
a discerning public shall learn to appraise him 
at his proper value. 

During those weeks in the autumn, which 
Treherne, whose life is one long briefless holiday, 
facetiously calls his vacation, he nails outside his 
door a wholly superfluous notice, setting forth 
the fact of his absence for the benefit of imaginary 
clients, and betakes himself to that particular 
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corner of Europe where the Challoners happen to 
be sojourning. 

Sometimes it is Switzerland, sometimes the 
Engadine, or " the prettiest booth in all Vanity 
Fair/' Baden-Baden, or perhaps some remote 
place, well out of the beaten track, whither they 
have fled before an invading army of " personally 
conducted" cockney tourists. 

Treherne and Reine met after these lengthened 
absences, at first almost on the old footing of 
boy and girl : then, as Jasper made rapid strides 
towards manhood, he developed a tendency to 
lecture his little playfellow, and would read her 
a page or two occasionally out of his book of 
superior wisdom; to her, however, he always 
remained a hero : even in his period of hobble- 
de-hoydom she was not disenchanted; she be- 
lieves in him implicitly still ; just as when they 
were children together, she remembers him* 
with his handsome, resolute young face, fight- 
ing manfully against the greedy waves in the 
little cockle-shell of a boat he would guide so 
deftly into untroubled waters, so later her vivid 
imagination pictures him buffeting bravely with 
the storms of life ; waiting patiently for that 
success which surely one day shall be his ; when 

vol* 1. c 
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he will wake suddenly, like Byron, to find him- 
self famous — a heaven -born Lord Chancellor all 
at once. 

It is to be feared there is a slight discrepancy 
between the part Mr. Treherne enacts in actual 
existence, and that it pleases Eeine to assign 
to him in the region of romance. 

When she was fifteen, Treherne went over to 
Baden, where the Challoners that year had 
chanced to pitch their tent, on his annual visit ; 
Heine was still a romping, mischievous child, 
but more charming and infinitely less gawky 
than most children of her age. She was very 
winning with her pretty broken English, her 
medley of foreign tongues, and droll air of pre- 
cocious self-possession ; he contrasted her favour- 
ably with certain angular daughters of Albion 
and rapid young damsels of his acquaintance; 
but he went back to his dingy chambers with 
the calm fraternal current of his affections un- 
disturbed. 

His next vacation was passed with another 
briefless one in the Highlands ; when Reine and 
he met again she was seventeen. He had left her 
a child, he found her on the verge of woman- 
hood ; at that plastic, delicious age which makes 
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men dream dreams of moulding a woman to 
their ideal, and sets them longing to write 
their name across the blank white page of her 
existence, though probably in their blurred, 
blotted tablets there is no spare corner left 
for hers. 

They met shyly, with a reserve of which each 
was for the first time conscious ; Jasper hesitated 
for a moment whether he should greet her with 
the customary fraternal kiss, decided in the 
affirmative, and, the process completed, found 
himself wondering whether those soft fair cheeks 
had always been so soft and fair. 

In those lovely dusky Baden woods, by the 
rippling stream in the shady gardens, under the 
lime and tulip trees; in the balmy evenings 
while they walked in the clear starlight, listening 
to the music, in the shadowy avenues that skirt 
the promenade, another and a stronger love 
grafted itself on to the brotherly affection 
Treherne bore Eeine ; in her there was little 
alteration; to him she was as frankly affec- 
tionate, as straightforward as ever, adoring and 
tyrannical alternately, as of old ; a child still in 
heart — and heartwhole. 

He returned to his dismal chambers to find 

c 2 
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his bachelor existence empty and unpalatable; 
he began to reflect seriously concerning the 
future. The survey he took of his prospects was 
not very satisfactory. 

A few hundreds a year— nothing in these days 
— some college debts, several pigeon-holes full 
of unpaid bills, and two musty rooms as a domi- 
cile, constituted the whole of his worldly pos- 
sessions; collectively, they made a very fine 
offering to lay at the feet of Eeine. Certainly 
he had done well, in leaving her without any 
explanation, entirely unfettered, but his resolve 
to win her eventually was unchanged ; he gave 
up his careless, aimless life, put his shoulder to 
the wheel and did what work the gods were good 
enough to send him. 

Heine fed him in his solitude with distract- 
ingly sisterly letters, keeping him instructed 
concerning their movements ; from Baden they 
had gone to Eome for the winter, where they 
had made some new acquaintances, among others 
that of a certain Sir Angus Maxwell, whose 
name figured in his pretty correspondent's dis- 
patches more frequently than was altogether 
agreeable to Treherne. 

Sir Angus had a yacht in which they had been 
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cruising about; horses also, and riding parties 
and excursions had been organized ; a fine estate 
in Scotland to which Challoner and his daughter 
were invited the next shooting season — Jasper's 
brow darkened as he read of the glories of this 
fortunate young man's possessions. 

Finally, one black, never-to-be-sufficiently- 
accursed day there came a letter confirming all 
his worst anticipations. 

Beine and Sir Angus are engaged. She tells 
him the tale in her artless fashion, entering into 
minutest details, as if it were only a natural 
sequence to the rest — an excursion which was to 
last a little longer than the others ; she repro- 
duces the very words of the baronet's proposal : 
records her own reply : of love, rapture, there is 
not a suggestion, nor evidence of that reticence 
which withholds words too precious to be told to 
mortal ears — all is prosaic, calm, matter-of-fact, 
as one of his own legal documents — and he is 
savagely glad of it ; in conclusion he is requested 
to wish her joy, and to believe that she is as ever 
his loving sister, Beine. 

" Loving sister, Beine, indeed !" cries Mr. 
Treherne, giving way to naughty passion, crum- 
pling up the offending epistle, and flinging it 
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with a will into the grate ; " what a fool I have 
been ; however, there is one comfort, she does not 
care a damn about the fellow/' 

Treherne, however, upon reflection, finds little 
comfort in this conviction ; he does not care now 
whether clients come or not; he laughs as he 
recalls his flimsy, vanished day-dreams ; his life 
has grown suddenly dark; presently he fills 
and lights man's usual consoler in moments of 
acute emotion, and, with the feeling that he 
has a disagreeable thing to do, and the sooner 
it is done the better, sits down to write to 
Keine. 

He prides himself rather upon his knack of 
putting his thoughts neatly and tersely on paper ; 
a hundred withering sarcasms occur to him; 
transcribed, they look so meagre, so ungenerous ; 
he tears up sheet after sheet ; he cannot wound 
her ; his love is real ; not that counterfeit which 
is only another name for self- worship ; he spoils 
a great deal of paper, throws the pen into a 
corner, and gives up the attempt in despair. 

At the club he comes across Heriot, of old 
Harrovian days. 

" Know a fellow named Maxwell ?" he says to 
him in current un-Johnsonian patois. 
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"Bather!" responds his friend, in the same 
graceful tongue; "piles of tin— awfully jolly 
place in Perthshire." 

" Good fellow, eh ?" 

"Pretty much the same as the rest of us, I 
suppose; bets a good deal; is rather partial to 
cards ; drinks hard, too." 

"Three accomplishments which 'the rest of 
us* do not all share, I beg to remark/' 

"No — nor his money either, confound it," 
answers Heriot, laughing, and Treherne goes on 
his way, grimly reflecting upon the noble 
qualities which adorn the object of Seine's 
choice. 

Eeturning towards the small hours he indites 
a brief epistle, wishing her coldly and formally 
enough the joy she had bidden him wish her, 
and signs himself "affectionately hers, Jasper 
Treherne." 

" ' Affectionately hers !' A pendant to her loving 
sister!" he soliloquises bitterly, going out, late 
as it is, to post his letter, for he is very young — 
young and foolish enough to allow his disappoint- 
ment to interfere with his night's rest; "what 
humbugs we are, what a miserable combination 
of hypocrisy, expediency, and deceit; her loss 
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means ruin to me, desolation, a broken, useless life 
(he is twenty-four, and he believes it), and I 
write to wish her joy. because she is going to 
marry a great, rich, hulking idiot, whose head is 
as empty as my purse, and I sign myself ' affec- 
tionately hers!'" 

It is not a romantic locality, but moonlight is 
catching at the grey, grim buildings and at the 
crests of the wavelets that dance on the surface 
of the river ; Treherne leans against the pillar- 
box ; any place seems better than his own narrow 
rooms ; he forgets the formal street and rows of 
houses ; he hears the sing-song ripple of the water 
lapping against the shore ; in fancy he wanders 
back to Baden where, " on such a night as this," 
he had stood with Eeine under the lime trees, by 
the little stream, when he had so nearly told her 
how he loved her, and the knowledge of his 
poverty had held him tongue-tied; history 
blushes to add that in this adamantine age, when 
feeling is known to be the very worst form 
possible, the poor fellow's eyes actually fill with 
genuine tears, and two round drops roll down his 
cheeks unchecked ; alone at 2 a.m. in an out-of- 
the-way street, a man may afford for once to be 
natural. 
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A blue-coated, helmeted guardian of the night 
turns the oorner with measured tread, and con- 
templates the love-lorn Jasper with suspicious 
scrutiny ; nearer inspection proves him harmless, 
neither inebriated nor apoplectic, therefore not 
requiring locking-up. The zealous "bobby's" 
appearance has broken the spell ; Treherne shakes 
himself together, and brings down his fist 
energetically upon Victoria Kegina's innocent 
red pillar-box ; for he is thinking savagely : " I 
could have given her up to any good fellow 
worthy of her if she cared for him, by Heaven I 
could, but to that drunken, gambling, low-lived 
brute, by Jove ! the bare idea is enough to make 
a man go and hang himself/ 9 

But he did not: he went home sensibly to 
bed ; fell asleep, and had not even the satisfac- 
tion of dreaming of Heine. 

After that unfortunate epistle the letters that 
passed between the two were short and few. 
Heine was hurt and puzzled at Jasper's cold, 
curt tone, at his frigid replies to the bright 
chatty chronicle of her new life, of Sir Angus' 
sayings and doings, which she had dispatched at 
intervals in the first days of her engagement; 
to write to her calmly and fraternally was an 
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impossibility to him ; total silence was easier to 
bear ; he left her letters unanswered. 

It is to be feared that, in these days of trial, 
Treherne's conduct was not in any sense heroic ; 
he called Destiny ugly names because she had 
robbed him of his pretty toy ; he relapsed into his 
idle, vagabond habits, and fancied he revenged 
himself upon Fate in a hundred ways for which 
callous Fate did not care one pin. 

So the summer and autumn passed, and one 
day in early winter Reine wrote begging him to 
come to Girton for her wedding; her letter 
revived all the old pain, redoubled the longing to 
see her once again ; his inclination being to go, 
he naturally found fifty cogent reasons for 
indulging it: the memory 6f Reine as he had 
last seen her under those sunny skies returned to 
him across those wasted months of stupid 
dissipation ; he saw her sweet, pure face, with its 
two great honest eyes lifted to his; he scarcely 
thought of Sir Angus, of the torture he would 
suffer in seeing her appropriated by him; he 
only remembered that he should hold her hand 
in his once more before it was added to Maxwell's 
already superabundant possessions, should, if the 
gods were good to him, take her in his arms and 
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kiss her, as he used to kiss her long ago when 
they were boy and girl together. 

And so he went, like the old, original, worn- 
out, threadbare moth, in the venerable, hack- 
neyed, but ever-true proverb. 
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CHAPTER IL 



For brotherWes she was* are in the name 
Her infant friendship bad bestowed on him. 

• •••*•• 

It was a name which pleased him, and jet pleased him not. 

Btbon. 

All things considered, it is perhaps not surprising 
that Treherne's face, as he glides swiftly over 
the ice, with Heine's two hands clasped in his 
own, lacks that serenity of expression a casual 
observer would expect to see depicted on the 
countenance of a man, who has had the good 
fortune to monopolize the prettiestwoman present, 
for one whole afternoon. 

" I suppose," Jasper says gloomily, insensibly 
tightening his grasp of the girl's hand, " this is 
about the last chance I shall have of talking to 
you — Maxwell comes to-day, does he not ?" 

" Yes/' responds Beine, quietly- cc I wonder 
he is not here already; perhaps he has missed 
the train, or gone straight on to Heronhurst, his 
cousin's place, near Mudborough, where he is to 
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stay. I left word that we were on the lake, and 
he was to join us when he arrived/ 

" How long has he been away ?" 

" Let me see — a week — ten days it must be." 

" You have been pining all that time in soli- 
tude.^ 

" I have not been pining at all," she answers 
with her joyous laugh, which reminds him of a 
lark singing somewhere near heaven's gate ; " I 
had pere ; and then you came." 

"My advent must have added immensely to 
your enjoyment," he says, bitterly. 

" It did," she returns, simply ; " I longed to 
see you again ; I was always saying to Angus 
how much I wished you were with us, especially 
when we were cruising about in the Mediter- 
ranean ; you would have delighted in it." 

" Tremendously ; it is in fact my conception 
of perfect happiness — to be shut up in a yacht 
with two people who are engaged !" 

" JPkre says we are a model couple — not in the 

least like lovers." 

« 

" Does he consider that fact a matter for con- 
gratulation ?" 

" I have told Angus all about you," she says, 
not answering the question. 
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"Maxwell must have been very profoundly 
interested in my biography, I am sure." 

" I told him/' continues Reine, turning her 
bewitching little face up to Treherne's dark one, 
" how good you had always been to me ; that you 
were just like my real brother/' 

"Oh! did he seem properly elated at the 
prospect of becoming my brother-in-law." 

"He laughed, and said in his funny way, 
'Walker'; he uses odd expressions sometimes, 
but I think there are a great many words in 
English that I do not understand ; you see I 
nearly always talk Trench with pere ; Jasper, 
what does ' Walker' mean ?" ., 

Treherne bursts out laughing at this evidence 
of Maxwell's graceful badinage. 

" c Walker' is an English idiom for which I 
know no French equivalent ; I am even, I blush 
to say, unacquainted with its derivation ; it is 
generally used to express, with elegant terseness, 
doubt or disbelief." 

" Ah ! really ; and ' bosh,' what doqs that 

Pa 


" ' Bosh' is, I believe, of Turkish origin, like- 

wise untranslatable, and very expressive; it 

signifies, rubbish, nonsense, and suggests that 
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which is trashy and contemptible ; I fancy I 
have read in the course of my studies that in 
the original Turkish it had some connection 
with finance ; it is slang, what you would call 
argot, a science in which you have never 
graduated ; ah ! Keine, you have much to 
learn." 

" I have, indeed ; I had no idea how ignorant 
I was until I came to England." 

"So Maxwell applies these uncomplimentary 
epithets to my fraternal affection ;" says Treherne, 
paying a mental tribute of admiration to the 
baronet's perspicacity. 

"He does not know you— when he does he 
will like you as much as I do," says Eeine, with 
conviction. 

" Will he ? You have indeed, as you ' say, 
much to learn ; amongst other things, that 
your husband will entertain a wholesome horror 
of every man under seventy who is fortunate 
enough to interest you in the smallest degree— 
myself included.' ' 

" But why ? why ? Surely marriage cannot 
mean solitary confinement for the term of one's 
natural life ; why must there be doubt and mis- 
trust ? Why should Angus dislike you, who 
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have been the best and kindest brother to me 
any girl ever had ?" 

" Because the world is a selfish, cruel, censo- 
rious world, and malice and uncharitableness are 
everywhere ; because men and women are false, 
fickle and unstable, and mistrust is everywhere. 
You will find the reality a very different thing to 
your ideal world, in which people do all that they 
ought to do, and leave undone all that they 
ought not to do; where everything is ordered 
just as you wish it to be, and where people 
marry and live happily ever after, like the prince 
and princess in a fairy tale ; in every-day life you 
will find all these conditions reversed ; nothing is 
as you wish it, and not two people out of two 
thousand live happily or even moderately peace- 
ably ever after." 

" You have grown very bitter ; you never used 
to talk like this," Reine says, lifting her clear, 
solemn eyes to his. 

" Experience dispels one's illusions." 
" Then it is dearly bought, is it not ?" 
" Very. I am a brute to talk to you in this 
fashion ; it is cruel to disturb a woman's illusions, 
for life gives her nothing in exchange." 

"Jasper, why are you unhappy?" she asks, 
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suddenly coming to an abrupt halt with her two 
hands clasped round his arm. 

They are at the extreme end of the lake, 
quite alone; in the distance figures are moving 
indistinctly in the shadowy grey twilight 
to the dull monotonous whirr of the skates ; 
the scared wild fowl rustle through the 
crackling reeds as they approach, and making 
for the sedgy bank, seek shelter in the woods 
beyond. 

The face Treherne loves best in all the world 
is in dangerous proximity to his; moon-lit 
seductive ; the parted lips are red as a pome- 
granate bud, the eyes, usually so clear and frank, 
have grown troubled for his sake ; two clinging 
hands hold him captive, a voice which to this 
infatuated young man is sweeter than the 
sweetest music, says again, " Jasper, tell me, why 
are you unhappy ?" 

As he stands looking down upon her with a 
studied sternness, born of prudence in his sombre 
face, he thinks of all she has been saying to him 
since they have been together ; of how in a dozen 
trivial yet conclusive ways, she has proved to him 
beyond all possibility of doubt, not only that 
she is absolutely destitute of love for the man she 

vol. 1. D 
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is going to many, but that she is herself utterly 
unconscious of the fact. 

"Separated for ten days!" reflects Treheme, 
not without a certain exultation mixed with his 
acute distress, "and she leaves word with the 
butler, to send her lover down to the lake as if 
he were the luncheon-basket ! It is a week — ten 
days — she is not even sure which, without 
counting the time on her fingers; why is she 
not listening in the lane, for the first sound of 
his horse's foot-fall (though all the same I am 
glad she is not), as I have known her listen even 
for my coming, brotherly, impecunious Lazarus 
that I am; and what the deuce is Challoner 
about to allow the only living thing he cares for 
to drift into such a fatal mistake." 

That Treherne stands cold and unmoved as a 
statue of fate, that he does not take her in his 
arms and tell her all the miserable doubts and 
worse certainties he feels, is only one more victory 
won in the cause of that curious code of honour, 
in whose name, as in that of virtue, so many 
crimes have been, are, and will be committed; 
that he refrains, is, it is to be hoped, duly chro- 
nicled on the credit side of his account in the 
proper quarter. 
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"Unhappy! I!" he says unclasping her hands, 
with a short laugh, "what an idea; I am the 
happiest fellow alive; especially to-day, when I 
have the satisfaction of knowing every fellow 
here is envying my luck; come Eeine, I will give 
you another lesson in cutting eights." 

"Never mind cutting eights; I am tired of 
skating; there is a bench, let us sit down." 

" It seems to me you have grown very grave, 
very prosaic, very English :" Eeine says reflect- 
ively, contemplating her small Acme-encased feet 
with satisfaction. 

" I always was thoroughly English and have 
no desire to be anything else, I assure you." 

" Civis Eomanus sum," she says with a swift 
mischievous upward glance, " you see I have not 
forgotten my Latin; do you remember how angry 
you used to get because I never could learn that 
unhappy fifth declension?" 

" Do you remember the trouble you gave me 
when in the pursuit of your profound classical 
studies, you arrived at the verbs; do you re- 
member," says Treherne looking intently into 
the laughing eyes, " what I underwent in trying 
to teach you that most simple of all verbs " amo"; 
how you stumbled over the Present, floundered 
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through the Perfect, and invariably came to a 
dead lock in the Future, which I believe you 
have never mastered to this dav." 

" I can say " amo" from beginning to end/' she 
says demurely, "shall I begin?" 

"It is too late; your education is Maxwell's 
affair now — not mine— 1 " he returns brusquely. 

" Jasper, why are you so angry ? are you an- 
noyed because I said you had grown so English ? 
I did not mean to insinuate for one moment that 
an Englishman is not the chef-d'oeuvre of creation ; 
but there is a gravity, a seriousness about them 
which takes one's breath away ; if matrimony in 
England is in reality as you have described it, 
how I shall long for my old free life withpere /" 

" That is quite possible :" he says with an in- 
crease of the gravity she thinks so foreign to him, 
so that she looks up suddenly with startled 
troubled eyes. " Heine, this is an odd way to talk 
to a bride; but tell me, has it never occurred to you 
that matrimony is not a farce to amuse one for a 
day, but a serious step — often a terrible ordeal — 
from which, once undertaken, there is no retreat ?" 

" Ah ! you are going to make me a sermon, 
Monsieur Le Cur6!" she says; but she laughs 
uneasily. 
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" Be serious : preaching is little to my taste, as 
you know ; if I preach, and to you, you may be 
very sure a strong motive impels me. Child, 
baby, that you are in your knowledge of the 
world, your belief in everything and everybody, 
do you or do you not know that marriage can 
only be made endurable by one thing?" 

"And that is?" she asks drawing a quick breath. 

" Love ; " he answers, his voice softening insen- 
sibly, " that intense, irresistible sympathy, which 
makes separation a living death, parting an in- 
tolerable pain, union a harmony so perfect that 
all the daily discords of life cannot avail to put it 
out of tune ; Beine ! my little sister, give me 
leave to lecture you this once; tell me, quite 
truthfully as if I were in reality the brother you 
sometimes call me, do you love Maxwell? 
because if not I would rather see you drowned in 
this lake than married to him I" 

" Love/' she repeats dreamily, " if love is what 
you say it is, I cannot love him ; but surely it 
cannot be; one reads of something like it in 
books, but in real life when does one ever see 
two people who are all to each other that you 
describe ?" 

" Seldom ;" he admits with a sigh. " It is 
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because I know how seldom that I have spoken, 
when perhaps I should hare done better to hold 
my tongue. Fortune seems to take a spiteful 
pleasure in playing at cross purposes ; those who 
hate or are indifferent are tied to each other irrev- 
ocably : those who love are parted as the poles." 

Beine is silent, meditating upon this doleful 
philosophy. The moonbeams play about her 
tenderly, and Treherne, watching her intently, 
envies them as they kiss the future Lady Max- 
well's fair, soft cheek. 

" Angus is good and kind to me," she says, 
knitting her arched brows over this severe 
mental analysis, u I think he loves me." 

" That is intelligible ; but that is not the 
question I asked." 

" When I see him I am glad/' she pursues 
musingly, " when he goes I am dull — rather — at 
first. I miss our rides and drives together, but I 
am not miserable at all ; perhaps I might be if 
I knew he never meant to return. I like him 
very much, I do indeed, and phre likes him too, 
and altogether I am very happy and contented." 

" Yon love him then, and there is no more to 
be said ;" Treherne responds in anything but a 
tone of conviction, feeling more than ever assured 
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that she does nothing of the sort ; seeing the 
utter hopelessness of inducing her, without a 
flagrant breach of trust, to view the matter in its 
tiue light, and half inclined to reproach himself 
for the part he is playing, were he not so certain 
in his own heart, that no selfish unworthy 
motive sways him, he adds, coldly, "forgive 
me, Reine, I have no right to inflict my theories 
upon you now." 

"There is nothing to forgive;" she returns, 
with a look that nearly undermines his stoicism, 
voluntarily presenting him pro tern, with that 
hand the happy baronet is so soon to claim for 
ever. " I love Angus in my own way ; not as I 
do pere for instance, but then I never could love 
any one as I do him" (this in a tone of intense, 
emphatic conviction, at which Treherne through 
all his bitterness cannot repress a smile), " and 
I do not feel with Angus that sense of — what 
shall I say? — security, rest, that I feel when I 
am with you ; as if I were quite, quite safe and 
no harm could ever come to me, when you are 
near ; but then that is because we have braved 
so many dangers together in the old days, and 
know each other so thoroughly, that no shade of 
misunderstanding can ever come between us." 
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" Do we ?" he says, turning away his head, for 
his strong lips quiver. He holds the hand she 
has given him between both his. He has held 
it so often enough before, but it seems to him, 
now that it is another's, he for the first time 
appreciates the privilege at its proper value. 
Heine with her disengaged hand turns his face 
round and scans it narrowly with her great, 
honest eyes. She sees there something she has 
never seen before; she does not understand it 
now ; she feels instinctively that he is unhappy. 
" Poor Jasper !" she says, in a voice which is in 
itself a caress. 

f< Is that true, Reine ? and if it is, do you 
know why it is, darling, why it must be ?" he 
cries with sudden passion, startled out of his 
self-possession by her sweet proximity, the half 
caress, the tender voice which vibrates through 
every nerve of his brain. He has taken the little 
gloved hand which held him captive between 
both his ; it rests there contentedly, and under 
his passionate eyes Heine's own fall shyly. 

Before she can answer, a voice, whose metallic 
accents restore instantaneously Treherne's self- 
control, says, with a premature ring of the 
marital tone of proprietorship, " How do, Keine ? 
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I have been here some time; I have been hunting 
for you for the last twenty minutes." 

" I am so sorry ;" she says, extending the hand 
Jasper has promptly released. " This is Jasper — 
Mr. Treherne — of whom I have often spoken to 
you. Jasper, this is Sir Angus." 

The two men bow stiffly, glaring mutually with 
that who-the-devil-may-you-be sort of air which 
sits so gracefully upon the free-born Briton. 

Sir Angus is a fair sample of Young England 
in this period of grace : tall, broad-shouldered, 
sufficiently good-looking, with hair a la convict, 
moustache carefully cultivated; his dress that 
judicious admixture of "swell," dandy, and 
groom, in which one or other of the three 
ingredients predominates, according to the 
individual proclivities of the wearer. He has 
honoured in his time both Eton and Cambridge ; 
he has a moderate acquaintance with his native 
language and a sovereign contempt for all others. 
He knows himself to be as good a judge of a 
horse as any man in the kingdom, first rate 
across country, an excellent shot, as neat a 
billiard player as ever handled a cue; higher 
flights of ambition he has none. 

There is silence for a few seconds between the 
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three. The baronet's forte is not conversation, 
except in the matter of the " short and simple 
annals" of the stable. Treherne is in no humour 
for small-talk. Beine comes to the rescue. 

"I began to think you were not coming. 
You must have missed the twelve o'clock 
express :" is the original remark she makes. 

" No, I came by it. Tony met me with his 
team. Coming back, the near leader pat his foot 
in a hole and sprained his off hind fetlock. I 
stayed at Heronhurst to look after it ;" explains 
Sir Angus, ignoring Treherne . entirely, and 
addressing himself scrupulously to his beloved, 
to whose ears this thrilling equine calamity is as 
Greek. 

"Oh!" she says, trying to look sympathetic 
and instructed, and failing signally, while Tre- 
herne cannot help smiling at her evident bewil- 
derment. Noting this fresh evidence of lover-like 
empre&sement, and impelled by an impulse of 
gratitude towards the " near leader" for having 
monopolized so much of the baronet's time and 
attention, he inquires affectionately whether the 
injury is serious. 

"Can't tell:" says Maxwell, with curt un- 
graciousness, and Jasper, remembering that he 
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ought to be de trop, though, as a matter of 
fact, he doubts whether any third person would 
be so, mutters something about " finding Chal- 
loner," raises his hat with a smiling " a revoir, 
Heine," and skates away. 

" How dare that fellow call you Eeine ?" Sir 
Angus breaks out almost before the offender is 
out of hearing. 

" What should he call me ?" she asks, looking 
into her lover's scowling face with wide innocent 
eyes. 

"What should he call you?" he repeats, 
irritably; "come now, Eeine, don't try to 
humbug me ; why ! what but Miss Challoner, of 



course." 



it 



Miss Challoner! Jasper! what an extra- 
ordinary idea ;" cries Eeine, fairly laughing out- 
right," do you call your sister Miss Maxwell?" 

" Nonsense, Eeine. I am not joking, please 
to remark ; that fellow is no earthly relative of 
yours; you are no more his sister than I am 
your grandmother/' 

This forcible statement, though incontestably 
true, has not the immediate effect of restoring 
Eeine to gravity. Maxwell stands sulky and 
silent, gnawing his moustache, while the un- 
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pleasant conviction dawns upon him that he is 
being laughed at. 

" I don't know what yon find so amusing in 
the idea of a fellow wanting other fellows to treat 
the girl he is going to many with proper respect :" 
he says at last, lucidly. 

Beine is sobered at once. " It is no question 
of respect, I think/' she says, quietly. " Jasper 
and I are not related, it is true, but we have 
been playfellows and companions all our lives; 
he is as dear to me as any brother could 
possibly be. He has not been with us lately 
or you would have understood this perfectly, 
and accepted it naturally, seeing us together; 
as every one else does; I have always been 
'Heine' to him, just as he is ' Jasper 9 to me. 
I could no more ask him to call me 'Miss 
Challoner/ than I could bring myself to call 
him ' Mr. Treherne / it would be what I think 
in English you call prudish/' 

" It would be nothing of the kind, it would 
be simply right ;" he returns hotly, with a sudden 
profound inspiration of propriety. " What busi- 
ness have men to call girls by their christian 
names I should like to know; in my opinion 
it is shocking bad form." 
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Sir Angus delivers his little sermon with an 
air of virtuous indignation, in perfect good faith, 
in the serene conviction that Eeine has no idea 
how much discrepancy exists between his preach- 
ing and his practice; it makes indeed a won- 
derful difference in our conclusions whether we 
happen to be sitting in judgment upon the short- 
comings of others or upon our own. Noting 
the look of quiet determination which, his 
moral maxims notwithstanding, still rests upon 
the girl's face, he loses his temper altogether, 
and cries angrily, " If you can't teach the fellow 
to pay you proper respect, by Jove ! I will soon 
teach him myself." 

" I must beg that you will say nothing that 
could annoy Jasper;" she says, with chilly 
politeness, looking the baronet steadily in the 
face. "I have always told you we were like 
brother and sister ; so we are still ; so we must 
remain ; I cannot distress him, even to please you." 

"Am I to understand by that civil speech 
that you prefer this — this- brother (with cutting 
irony) to me?" asks Sir Angus, glaring down 
upon the frail, graceful figure, and fair young 
face of the future Lady Maxwell, and thinking, 
as he has so often thought before, what credit 
his selection does to his admirable taste. 
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A week ago Heine would have returned a 
laughing denial to this jealous question — now it 
is too near the truth to be answered lightly. 
Blushing up to the little silken rings that rest 
upon her forehead, she says rather lamely, "I 
did not say that. I said I could not distress 
him, even to please you." 

"But you have no compunction about dis- 
tressing me in order to please him, it seems." 

" But Mon Dieu ! if you would only under- 
stand that we were children — infants together — 
that it has always been so :" she cries, clasping 
her hands together, and looking into his sulky 
face in despair. 

" Reine, in England, let me tell you, young 
ladies do not as a rule make use of those forcible 
exclamations :" Maxwell rejoins, cuttingly. 

" What exclamations ? I do not understand." 

" We appear mutually dull of comprehension 
to-day. I mean that it is not customary in 
England for ladies to say ' Mong Dew,' and that 
sort of thing." 

" Ah ! no ! that is true ; I remember you 
do not say that here, but in french it means 
nothing, you know;" she returns, simply, and, 
with true french politeness, restraining a smile 
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at the purity of her lover's accent. " I will try 
not to forget ; but I think you must often have 
heard me say that before. Angus, I wonder if 
what pere says is true — that every one becomes 
depressing and inclined to preach, directly they 
breathe the english air." 

" Bosh !" returns Maxwell, romantically. " If 
that fellow Treherne had come philandering 
after you — confound his impudence — in Italy, 
or anywhere else, do you suppose I should have 
stood it quietly? I should have said exactly 
what I have said to-day ; and if I had seen that 
sort of brother and sister humbug going on 
between you from the first, there would never 
have been any engagement between us, on my 
soul, there would not." 

Eeine draws her little figure up to its full 
height; her nostrils quiver; a sarcastic smile, 
very strange to her pretty mobile mouth, plays 
round her lips ; she makes him a very stately 
bow. 

"That I am sure would have been trh a 

regretter I think I will find pere and 

go home." 

Maxwell understands that he has gone too 
far. " Don't go yet, Eeine," he says, recovering 
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the semblance of good humour with an effort, 
"and don't talk French, you know I hate it; 
what did you say just now ?" 

"I said that had there been no engagement 
between us, it would have been very much to 
be regretted." 

"And so it would, by George:" says Sir 
Angus, failing to detect the irony underlying 
her tone of calm politeness; for it has never 
occurred to him to imagine that an individual 
exists who could regard an alliance with him, 
Sir Angus Maxwell, Bart., of No. — , Grosvenor 
Square, London, and Maxwell Castle, Perthshire, 
in any other light than that of a distinct 
and most desirable honour; a conviction every 
marriageable virgin he has ever met, has done 
her utmost to confirm. 

" I confess I was a little annoyed you know, 
Eeine ;" he continues, amicably. " I could not 
find you anywhere, and at last I espy you 
here, comfortably ensconced on this bench with 
Treherne, and upon my word I fancied, though 
of course I was mistaken, that he was holding 
your hand in his." 

" You were not mistaken — you were perfectly 
correct," she says, looking him proudly in the 
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face, and rushing into open confession, partly 
because her conscience gives her a little stab, 
and partly in vindication of the sisterly friend- 
ship she has avowed. " Jasper was holding my 
hand, and I believe I had given it to him to 
hold of my own accord — is that shocking as 
they say here ? Mon Dieu ! Oh ! I beg your 
pardon, I am transgressing again. I was going 
to say that I should have done just the same if 
you had been present ;" (query) " and, indeed, if 
you had been with us in the dear old days, I am 
afraid you would have witnessed many similar 
dreadful familiarities, and in that case as you 
have just told me the honour of reigning at 
Maxwell Castle as chatelaine never would have 
been mine." She makes him a little mocking 
curtsey, the dignity of which is marred by the 
fact that she slips on one skate and nearly comes 
to grief. Maxwell puts out a hand to steady her, 
and draws her own under his arm* 

"My dear child," he says, with an air of 
patronage; "you don't know the world; of 
course not ; how should you at your age ? All 
that childish nonsense was very well between 
children, but it won't do for Lady Maxwell, you 
know, that style of thing." 

VOL. L E 
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" You may be very sure/' she says, looking at 
him with sweet grave eyes, " that Eeine Chal- 
loner has never done anything she would be 
ashamed under another name to do. No 
marriage could possibly make any difference in 
my affection for Jasper; he and pere are part of 
my life. I wish you to understand this, Angus, 
or — it will not be well." 

He bites his lips as he looks into her resolute 
little face. Is it possible that this girl could, 
under certain circumstances, conceive and execute 
the heinous crime of jilting him — of making him 
look ridiculous ? 

" It will all come right when we are married," 
he says, with tolerable grace, after a moment's 
pause. "You must not quarrel with a fellow 
for being jealous now and then, you know — no 
love without jealousy, eh, Reine ?" 

" That is love's curse," she says, with Lancelot 

" Well ! I suppose it is," the Baronet answers, 
composedly ; " anyhow, it is deuced unpleasant, 
I know that." 

She laughs, not quite her own sunny laugh, 
and the two skate off together towards the top 
end of the lake, where Challoner stands talking 
to one or two of the few skaters that remain. 
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Some twenty yards distant Treherne is engaged 
in cutting eights, with an indefatigable per- 
severance, which might lead one to imagine that 
that particular accomplishment is the one end 
and aim of his existence. 

"Ah! chirie, there you are at last!" Chal- 
loner cries, as he perceives his "one fair 
daughter," at whose advent his merry grey eyes 
always grow a shade gladder. "Where have 
you been hiding yourself P" 

" I was with Jasper sitting on a bench over 
there, until Angus came:" she answers quietly, 
and as she speaks she takes her hands out of her 
lover's possession and clasps them both round 
her father's arm. 

" JPere, I am tired ; will you take off my skates, 
and let us go home ; are you coming Angus ?" 

But Maxwell is not altogether pleased; he 
feels himself slighted, put into the background, 
condemned to play second fiddle, an instrument 
upon which he is unaccustomed to perform. 

" I shall take another turn or two if you don't 
mind," he says. "The ice is capital;" and he 
goes, while Eeine and Challoner walk up the 
moonlit park, and Treherne still cuts eights as if 
his life depended on the result. 
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Father and daughter walk silently for some 
minutes over the hard frozen snow; they are 
hand in hand : she can scarcely keep pace with 
his long stride as she trots along at his side like 
a little child. 

u Pere" she says, with a grave, puzzled face, 
suddenly ; " when my mother was alive did you 
and she quarrel ?" 

" We had not the time, ma c&erie" he answers 
her sadly in Trench, into which they fall naturally 
when they are alone, and which Challoner speaks 
as well as it is given to British tongue to speak 
any language but its own. 

" She lived five years after you married ; five 
years is a long time/' 

" That depends — five years of happiness seems 
a short enough time when one looks back ; yet I 
doubt very much whether nine out of every ten 
men or women have been as fortunate as I 



was. 



" Then you did not quarrel ?" 

" No ; if we had, do you think she would have 
died ?" 

" Were you — -jealous of her ?" 

" No, indeed, though I believe every man who 
saw her was in love with her." 



I 
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"And that did not make you angry — you 
were not jealous ?" 

" Not in the least ; I believe it flattered my 
susceptible vanity ." 

"But supposing the little mother had liked 
someone else besides you," Reine persists with 
immense earnestness, " would you have been 
jealous then ?" 

" Ah ! hush, hush, shocking/' cries Challoner, 
laughing his frank, musical, boyish laugh, and 
turning to look tenderly into the questioning,, 
eager face, " remember we are in England, under 
the shadow of my ancestral walls, and the 
sheltering wing of the unimpeachable Mrs. 
Grundy." 

" But answer my question, good little pere ; I 
am quite serious ; did you expect your wife to 
care for no one in the world but you P" 

* I think so long as she loved me best I never 
troubled my head about the rest ; being first, I 
could afford to be modestly contented, and she 
always did love me best, for which I devoutly thank 
heaven, as also for the fact that I am not of a 
jealous temperament. Heine, my child, beware of 
jealousy, aptly if somewhat hackneyedly termed 
the green-eyed monster; it upsets the liver, 
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disorders the digestion, and plays the deuce with 
the system generally/' 

"But they say there is no love possible 
without it." 

"A fiction of the poets, they don't always stick 
to facts, how should they ? Poetical themes, within 
the range of common sense reality, are rare; I 
am a living example of the soundness of my 
theory, and at the same time I believe an almost 
unique specimen of humanity ; for I have loved 
one and the same woman all my life, and have 
never known a pang of jealousy." 

" What a happy woman my mother must have 
been I" says Heine, with conviction. 

" You will be as happy, I trust, cfiSrie, for you 
have her nature ; yes ! we were happy, but like 
greedy Children we devoured our happiness 
wholesale, and it was soon exhausted; taken 
homceopathically it might have lasted us till three- 
score years and ten." 

" Do married people generally quarrel, pere ?" 

" Yes — I suppose so, that is," suddenly recollect- 
ing himself and the auspicious event they are about 
to celebrate, " I really do not know ; if people 
are unsuited, badly matched, I conclude they of 
necessity quarrel. You cannot make a harmo- 
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nious whole out of inharmonious particles, at 
least not matrimonially." 

" But it must be a terrible thing to have to 
live out the discordant whole/' she says, shaking 
her head despondently. 

"You must not take all I say for gospel, 
petite, I am a bad teacher and adviser, for I have 
no personal knowledgs of jars and discords, and 
one never can adjudicate fairly upon that of which 
one has no experience ; which is a truth un- 
fortunately recognized by few ; but tell me, what 
has happened P Has the course of true love for 
once been ruffled ? Tou are not habitually so-^so 
speculative ; have you and Angus quarrelled at 
last?" 

"Are men usually jealous of every one their 
wives like ?" Eeine asks, not answering his 
question. 

" On the whole, I dont think they are weaker 
on that point than the gentler sex — though man 
is an exacting animal, I admit/ 9 

" If you maxried now " 

"Angels and ministers of grace defend us," 
ejaculates Challoner, piously. 

" Can you imagine yourself quarrelling with 
your wife, making part of the discordant whole ?' » 
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" I cannot fancy myself taking the trouble to 
quarrel about anything under the sun; in the 
event of the imaginary Mrs. C. being afflicted 
with an irritable argumentative disposition, I can, 
however, quite conceive it possible that I might 
consider it advisable for both our sakes, that I 
should take the earliest train to the antipodes ; 
I can see myself distinctly acting on the con- 
viction forthwith, taking an amicable, even regret- 
fully affectionate farewell of Mrs. C, and regard- 
ing that estimable lady ever after, simply as an 
inharmonious particle, impossible of assimilation, 
and entertaining no hostile feeling whatever con- 
cerning her/ 

"That is so like a man running away from 
little annoyances, I think," Heine says, laughing. 

" I am afraid it is ;" her father agrees, " at least 
I am sure it is like me; now tell me, Heine, 
why this catechism ? p 

" I was talking to Jasper this afternoon, and 
he said several things which made me uneasy/ 1 

" What did he say, this wise Jasper ?" 

" Many things — among others that marriage 
was only endurable when people loved each other 
very much ; do you believe that, pere ?* 

" Yes, with certain restrictions ; one corner of 
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Jasper's bewigged, legal head is curiously stuffed 
with sentimental notions ; well, apres ? — you and 
Angus do love each other, cherie, don't you ?" 

"Ye — s," she answers, rather doubtfully, 
c< while we were talking he arrived ; he was not 
pleasant, because he could not find me, and he 
was not very — well, not quite polite; somehow 
I felt suddenly convinced that all Jasper had 
been saying was true, and I knew by instinct 
that Angus would even be less polite when we 
were married." 

"That is possible — indeed probable — this is 
not an age of politeness; how then shall it be 
required of a man that he be polite to his wife P" 

" But, pere ; you are always polite to me, who 
am not even your wife, but only your child ; you 
never speak in that dictatorial tone which makes 
one's ears tingle," she says, in a low, pained voice. 
. "Do you think any other male creature 
will ever be such a fool about you as your old 
father is?" Challoner asks, tenderly putting an 
arm round her as she trots along, "that is too 
much to expect; damsels now-a-days do not 
leave their knights much scope for chivalrous 
homage, even were they disposed to render it; 
on the whole I think Angus is as devoted a 
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squire as one is likely to see in this curious, 
crutch-and- toothpick generation; my native air 
inspires me to deliver a short moral discourse— 
in the first place, or firstly, my brethren, as the 
parsons say after thirty minutes 9 preliminary 
canter, let me warn yon not to fall into the 
mistake of exacting too much in married life; 
blessed is be that expecteth nothing ; for he, and 
he only, shall not be disappointed; still less 
disappointed shall she be, if she be wise 
enough to conform to this golden rule; 
secondly, my brethren, this — as I remarked at 
an earlier period of my discourse — this, my 
friends, is not a polite age; our own observa- 
tion, backed by no less an authority than the 
great infallible German Chancellor, teaches us 
that in no relation in life is courtesy so con- 
spicuous by its absence as in a state of wedded 
bliss; thirdly, my ckerie, that is, my brethren, 
it is, believe me, true philosophy to conform to 
the manners, customs, and prejudices of the 
generation to which we belong, even though in 
our inmost soul we abhor them utterly ; because 
we may be very sure that the age will not trouble 
itself to modify its opinions and institutions by 
one hair's-breadth, in deference to our individual 
requirements and peculiarities; swim with the 
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current, march with the times, or you will get a 
good many hard knocks which will hurt no one 
but yourself; in these days, if a man does not 
hopelessly ignore his h's, or spit on the carpet, 
or puff tobacco smoke into women's faces, he is a 
very finished gentleman indeed; in the next 
edition of dictionaries, revised and corrected, 
"chivalry," if included at all, will be adorned 
with an asterisk communicating with a foot-note 
consisting of the one word " obsolete ;" and other 
pleasant, refined abstractions, following in its 
wake, will be swept away gradually, by the great 
levelling republican wave, into the region of 
limbo/' 

" Tou forget, pere, that the masses are to be 
educated and elevated," Eeine says, slily, " when 
that millennium of aesthetic tinkers and cultured 
cobblers arrives, all these refinements will revive 
and flourish." 

" I dare say the descendants of those individuals 
will be very well-informed gentlemanly fellows 
some ten centuries hence ; doubtless our ancestors 
occupied some such humble position in the Con- 
queror's memorable retinue ; I devoutly wish I had 
been born when the contemplated elevation was 
completed, instead of in the great scheme's 
infancy; at present the only apparent result is 
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the doubtful advantage of being accosted by your 
tailor and bootmaker with an easy familiarity 
which, but for certain eccentricities of diction 
would suggest a close relationship ; but we have 
wandered far afield; I think I shall make a 
collection of my maxims, and the pith of my 
wisdom generally, as a guide for afflicted fathers 
with troublesome marriageable daughters; it 
would form a pendant to "Lord Chesterfield's 
Letters to his Son," and indeed would be more 
edifying than certain portions of that immortal 
work ; well, cherie, am I ever to learn the cause 
of this terrible quarrel ?" 

"There was no quarrel — it was only that 
Angus was annoyed because Jasper called me 
' Reine/ as he has always called me, long before 
I ever knew Angus existed," she says, very high 
and mighty. 

" He did not know that probably." 
" Oh ! yes, I have told him a dozen times ; 
pere, you have spoiled me for matrimony ; how 
shall I endure being called to account for every 
single thing, not even being permitted to harbour 
an opinion of my own unquestioned ; how shall I 
learn to obey when the command is opposed to 
common sense P Yet it seems all this and more 
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will be required of me ; Jasper is right, nothing 
but perfect sympathy could make such a life 
possible." 

"Don't you think you are a little hard on 
Angus for a few hasty words spoken in a moment 
of annoyance under a misconception ? It is not 
calculated to improve a lover's temper, after 
hunting everywhere for his lady-love to find her 
eventually 'in the gloaming/ 'far from the 
madding crowd,' sitting on a bench in charge of 
a good-looking young fellow of five-and-twenty, 
with whom she appears to be on the best terms, 
and who calls her by her christian name. Placid, 
frog-like fellow that I am, I believe I should 
mildly rebel under the same circumstances ; be 
reasonable, little Eeine; the offence is one a 
woman can well afford to pardon, especially as 
this is the first symptom of the cloven foot 
Angus has ever shown." 

" If he cannot trust me now, how will he ever 
trust me afterwards?" she asks, with troubled 
eyes. 

" Trust is rather out of fashion now-a-days, I 
am afraid, together with all the gentler virtues; 
the life we lead is not calculated to foster them ; 
expediency reigns in their stead ; but when your 
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husband knows you as well as I do, he will be a 
worse fellow than I take him to be if he ever 
mistrusts you." 

" He will never know me as well as you do," 
Beine says, with sad conviction ; " but that he 
should begin by being jealous of Jasper — my 
brother !" 

" He is not your brother, you see, and that is 
the point ; if he were there would have been no 
question of jealousy, for Angus never would have 
discovered him lecturing you in the twilight, 
upon the whole duty of woman ; fraternal affec- 
tion, within my knowledge, does not manifest 
itself in this wise." 

Her face grows scarlet in the cold pale moon- 
light ; she clasps her father's hand which hangs 
over her shoulder, and with unsteady voice says 
between jest and earnest, "How I wish there 
were no such thing as marrying and giving in 
marriage ! How I wish we could go back to our 
old roving life together, pere, don't you ?" 

"I wish all that is for your happiness 
cherie," he says, halting as they reach the garden 
gate ; he takes the child's face between his two 
hands, the corners of the sweet mouth are 
drooping, the clear grey eyes are troubled: looking 
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into them his own grow dim; it is so like the face 
of her dead mother lying so far away ; " I only 
wish for your good," he repeats, drawing her to 
him. " I could not hope to keep you always to 
myself; you have your little part to play like 
the rest of us ; it has been a satisfaction to me 
to think that in case of anything happening to 
me, your position in the future would be well 
secured; life is uncertain, and the idea that I 
might die and leave you alone in the world is a 
nightmare that has haunted me always ; I have 
few relatives, which is not perhaps altogether a 
matter for regret; Hinton, whose fingers have 
been itching for Girton for the last fifteen years, 
would not, I think, be a guardian after your own 
heart; if anything could have driven me into 
matrimony, I think it would have been the 
chance of disappointing that clerical cormorant ; 
imagine the blank dismay depicted on his 
unctuous countenance if it had pleased fortune to 
bless me with a son ! Not for a thousand sons 
would I exchange you, my little girl, but I 
cannot help cursing the inventors and perpetra- 
tors of tail-male sometimes ; all these considera- 
tions have caused me to look upon your marriage 
in one sense as a satisfactory solution of a 
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question that has given me much anxiety ; but — 
your happiness before all things; to part with 
you is hard enough, but to part with you and to 
discover too late we had both made a great, 
irreparable mistake, would be too bitter — so 
Eeine, think well over it — you are not usually 
variable — if on mature reflection, when the irrita- 
tion of this little disagreement has passed away, 
you are still doubtful of your affection for Angus, 
for God's sake say so like a brave girl, and at the 
eleventh hour, at any cost, I will set you free/' 

"You would like me to marry him? You 
would be disappointed if I did not?" she asks 
^eagerly, with solemn eyes. 

" The idea is so new to me — you have always 
seemed to me such a serene, sensible pair of 
lovers ; I should be more than human were I 
insensible to all the advantages such a marriage 
would secure for you — but all that is outside the 
question, which resolves itself into this — do you 
or do you not love Maxwell well enough to 
marry him ?" 

Heine is silent in her father's arms ; her head 
rests upon his shoulder, her hat has fallen back ; 
the fitful moonlight plays hide-and-seek among 
her silken, clustering curls. 
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Rapidly through her mind flits a vision of 
Treherne's earnest face, of his warning words, of 
Sir Angus and his many acts of kindness ; of old 
Lady Maxwell, frigid, formidable, parrot-nosed ; 
of the trousseau all ready, the six bridesmaids re- 
cruited with difficulty from the scanty ranks of 
her feminine acquaintance, of all the thousand and 
one details connected with the ceremony, con- 
cerning the wisdom of which, until within the last 
two days, she has felt no misgivings. She recalls 
all the cruel things she has ever heard respecting 
jilts : did any one, she vaguely wonders, ever 
understand and do justice to the motives of these 
much abused people ? She thinks of the baronet's 
mortification, of his mother's anger, of her 
father's disappointment ; like a second Iphigenia 
she walks bravely to the slaughter. 

" Petit pere," she says resolutely, " it is all 
over, and I am supremely happy. I was foolish, 
and, as you say, too exacting; but the truth is, 
you have spoiled me, and I do not envy Angus 
his bargain : if the chains gall me a little at first, 
I dare say I shall soon get used, to them. Kiss 
me, and forget all I have said ; Thursday will be 
my wedding day, and we are all going to be 
happy ever after." 

vol. 1. f 
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"Yon are quite sure, Heine? asks Challoner 
still anxiously, though a look of relief is on his 
face, for the one thing he hates in this world is 
the disturbance of his peaceful, easy-going 
serenity. 

" Quite sure — now let us go into dinner or we 
shall be very late." 

They walk hand-in-hand between the tall rows 
of evergreens, all white and sparkling with heavy 
snow-laden boughs, and arrive just as the vener- 
able butler is agitating the first gong with the 
pent-up energy of many idle years. 

" Are the gentlemen in, Raikes ?" inquires his 
master. 

" Mr. Treherne is in, sir. Sir Hangus has not 
yet returned." 
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For all his face was white 
And colourless, and like the wither'd moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east. 

Tennyson. 

While Reine, like the forlorn young lady in 
Haydn's tuneful canzonet, " binds her hair" and 
executes other mysteries of the toilette, Jasper's 
face and voice haunt her persistently — in spite 
of the comforting assurance she has given her 
father — to the exclusion of those of her bride- 
groom-elect; when she is dressed, and the glass 
reflects a supple, young figure, full of girlish 
grace, clad in cloudy white from head to foot, 
instead of tripping downstairs to meet her lover, 
she stands musing before the fire, which burns 
cheerily in the great yawning grate. 

The second gong rouses her abruptly from her 
reverie; she goes slowly down the broad oaken 
stairs, a warm living "thing of beauty" among 
the grim ancestors who simper or scowl at her 
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as she passes — who have had their day, strutted 
and famed through their little parts, and now 
lie mouldering in their grey old tombs in the 
village church, outside the park gates. 

In the huge, comfortless drawing-room her 
father stands with his back to the fire; he is 
undergoing that ordeal which even the most 
placid Briton can seldom endure with perfect 
equanimity; he is hungry, and is kept waiting 
for his dinner — by somebody else; Treherne is 
at the other end of the room, turning over the 
leaves of some old music on the piano, a vene- 
rable instrument of which the spiders have had a 
monopoly for the last twenty years, and which, 
did the constitution of pianos share the idiosyn- 
crasies of that of the violin, would be worth 
untold gold. 

He looks up as Eeine appears; then continues 
his occupation, with his head bent low over 
the book. 

"Where is Angus?" she asks of her father. 

" Beautifying, I conclude/' he returns glancing 
at the clock. 

Ten minutes pass, and Maxwell does not 
appear. Challoner rings, and desires the baronet 
may be informed that dinner is waiting. 
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"The effect should be something superlative 
when all is complete, Eeine," he says with a laugh. 

" If you please, sir, Sir Hangus is not in his 
room, and has not yet returned," says Eaikes 
from the doorway in an injured tone, which im- 
plies that little can be expected of a dinner kept 
waiting after this fashion. 

"Not come in? Jasper, did you not walk up 
with Maxwell from the lake?" 

"No, I came alone," Treherne says, turning 
his head for a second and becoming immediately 
interested in the old, yellow music again. 

"How very odd — we will wait another ten 
minutes, Eaikes." 

" ChSrie," says Challoner, as the door closes, 
" there is one thing for which I sincerely pity 
you ; it is a real misfortune for a woman with an 
ear for music to marry a man in England whose 
name begins with an ' A/ especially in the case 
of a baronet, the one man who never can escape 
from his christian name, except at the hands of 
the intelligent foreigner, who never seems able to 
master the idioms of Burke and Debrett — did you 
remark the unction with which Eaikes brought 
out his 'Sir Hangus' from the depths of that 
snowy expanse of shirt front ?" 
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" Poor old Raikes. I expect the elevation of 
the masses had not begun in his young days ; I 
wonder what can have become of Angus ; we seem 
fated to play at hide-and-seek to-day." 

" He has probably met someone he knows and 
gone somewhere else to dine ; he may have sent 
a message which has not been delivered/' 

" But there was scarcely any one on* the lake 
when we left, besides, he would never be so 
rude," returns Heine, gazing tranquilly into the 
fire; "Jasper/' turning suddenly towards him, 
" did you see nothing of Angus ?" 

" You know I saw him when I was with you, 
Heine," Treherne answers, without moving. 

" But, since then, I mean — after I left." 

" I left him with vou." 

" But he did not come home with pere and 
me ; he said he should stay and skate a little > 
when did you come in?" 

" Perhaps half-an-hour since — perhaps more." 

" And you never saw him ?" 

Treherne is examining a page of the mouldy 
book so intently, he does not answer for a 
moment ; then he says dreamily as though the 
subject possessed no interest for him, "no." 

" What are you doing over there, do come here 
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and be a little sociable/' she says, smiling at him 
pleasantly, and then looking quickly away, as at 
her bidding he shuts his book and comes to the 
fire. 

" You look so pale and tired," she continues, 
with a shade of shyness as his dark eyes meet 
hers which are lifted to his face ; " this afternoon 
you were quite different; now you have your 
London-y look/' 

" That was in the open air — I have not skated 
for so long, I am tired and — hungry." 

" So am I, by Jove !" Challoner says, ringing, 
" we will not wait any longer. Dinner, Raikes." 

They dine, ihe three together as in the old 
times; Heine chatters away and is happy; the 
baronet's absence is a relief to her, though she 
reproaches herself when a small voice whispers to 
her, that her lover would have been a discordant 
element in that little family party ; Treherne, 
however, is by no means correspondingly elated. 
He sits gloomy and abstracted, and eats nothing 
in spite of the extreme hunger he has professed. 

" Sour grapes ; that is the text of his sermon 
on matrimony ," Challoner reflects, surveying the 
young man's moody face, in his lazy way. 

And Heine, remembering all he has said to her, 
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thinking she has the key to his melancholy, that 
he is sad for her sake, because he doubts the 
wisdom of the step she has elected to take, pities 
him ; and her voice grows soft and falters when 
she speaks to him, and her eyes troubled if they 
chance to meet his. 

Dinner is over — there is no sign of Maxwell ; 
the three are sipping delicious black coffee of 
Heine's own manufacture ; Challoner and Tre-» 
heme are smoking with the goodwill and per- 
mission of the small queen regnant, who eschews 
the vault-like drawing-room and has taken up an 
undignified position on the hearth-rug in front of 
the blazing fire ; in her arms she holds a silky 
and very diminutive Skye terrier, a gift of 
Jasper's, upon whom in consequence of certain 
mischievous proclivities, exhibited in his earliest 
infancy, his mistress has bestowed the appropriate 
name of " Coquin." 

Coquin at this moment is engaged in rehears- 
ing his various accomplishments, contemplating 
with eager brown eyes, shining through his long 
hair, the morsel of biscuit destined to reward his 
educational efforts ; he sits up with his ears erect 
and an anxious expression of countenance ; it is 
evident he is by no means perfect in his lesson, 
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for a pink-tipped finger props up his chin whenever 
a premature collapse of his somewhat insecure 
hind-legs seems imminent. His mistress counts 
ten slowly ; at the last syllable he drops down 
on to all fours again, and, with much tail- wag- 
ging, gobbles up his biscuit under a shower of en- 
dearing epithets and gross flattery, which nothing 
but canine humility could stand without undue 
elation. 

Treherne sits with his head on his hand watch- 
ing the pantomime, envying the lucky Coquin 
who, his labours ended, has curled himself up 
on Heine's lap, with his impudent little black 
nose thrust confidently into the palm of her 
hand. 

Challoner is puffing clouds of blue smoke 
ceiling -wards, passively and complacently happy, 
after a good dinner. 

" It is nearly ten," he says, looking at his 
watch, "I wonder what has become of Maxwell." 

" Depend upon it, pere, he has gone over to 
Heronhurst. Probably he had forgotten some- 
thing. I remember now he told me there had 
been an accident to one of his cousin's horses ; it 
had put its foot into a hole and sprained — Jasper, 
what had it sprained P" 
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" He, Heine, not it ; he had sprained his off 
hind fetlock." 

" Ah, yes, whatever that may he. Well, it is 
sure to he something connected with that 
calamity which has taken Angus away/' 

" Still it is odd he sent no message ; perhaps 
he left one at the lodge ; I will send down to 
see." 

Raikes is again summoned and instructed ; in 
a short time he reappears. The messenger has 
returned ; nothing has been seen or heard of the 
baronet since he drove through the lodge gates 
late in the afternoon on his way to the house. 

" He took the short cut over the fields, 
probably," Heine suggests. As she speaks, a 
peal from the hall-door bell echoes through the 
great house. Coquin jumps up with shrill bark, 
all his bristles in the air. 

" There he is." Heine says, not gladly nor in 
an accent of relief, but in a calm matter of fact 
way, without moving from her seat on the hearth 
rug. Treherne looks at her curiously through 
his fingers as they half shade his ej 7 es. 

Steps are heard crossing the hall ; at the door 
they pause, it opens; instead of the baronet, 
Raikes's portly figure fills the doorway. 
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"If you please, sir/' he says, in a hushed, 
mysterious voice, " Mr. Maxwell's dog-cart has 
come over according to orders, for Sir Angus, 
who has not been to Heronhurst since he left 
this afternoon." 

" Not been to Heronhurst ?" 

" So the groom says, sir/' 

" I will speak to him myself," Challoner says, 
going out into the hall, whither Reine follows 
him. The dog-cart stands at the door. 

Treherne follows, too, with a cloak which he 
wraps round Beine as she stands in the cold 
snowy starlight on the steps. 

" You will catch your death," he says, softly. 
The man repeats his tale to Challoner. He has 
been ordered to bring the dog-cart over for Sir 
Angus, of whom nothing has been seen at 
Heronhurst since he left for Girton in the 
afternoon. 

" Gro round and put up," Challoner says, 
looking perturbed, " and, cherie, go in like a good 
child and I will come to you in a minute or 
two." 

She returns as she is bidden to the dining- 
room, feeling a little vague uneasiness. 

" Jasper," Challoner says, when they are alone, 
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" it is very queer.' You were on the ice last. Was 
it quite sound — was there any sign of its giving ?" 

" Not the least, I should say ; firm as a rock/' 

" No rotten places — no holes ?" 

" None that I saw — did you ?" 

"No — but I was up at the top end all the 
time. He may have gone off among those reeds ; 
the bottom shelves away abruptly there ; it is the 
deepest part — it looks deuced queer his never 
having been to Heronhurst. I am half afraid 
something has happened, though to be sure, 
Heine told me there had been a little disagree- 
ment between them. He may think himself 
aggrieved and be sulking, but if so, where can 
he have got to ? He would have gone to his 
cousin's, for he knows nobody else near here; 
besides he would have had the civility to send 
an excuse, I suppose, though, to be sure, Young 
England is cool and calm enough for anything 
now-a-days. We had better go down to the lake 
and see if we can find any clue ; it is no use 
frightening Reine. Come along. Strange things 
happen/ ' he continues, as they put on their coats 
hurriedly. "Perhaps he has run away, who 
knows — he may have repented at the eleventh 
hour." 
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" I cannot imagine any man running away 
from Keine." Treherne answers, grimly. 

" In any case it will be a satisfaction to have 
a look round. What a splendid night, as light 
as day. Sapristi ! what a wind ! A plague on 
the fellow and his ill-humour, making me turn 
out in the cold — by the way, just tell Eaikes he 
and Maxwell's man had better follow us, in 
case " 

Treherne does not wait to hear the end of the 
sentence, but runs off on his errand, and comes 
up with Challoner as he walks briskly down the 
snow-covered drive. 

" We will go round by the lodge first and see 
what we can make of old Martin/' Challoner 
says. " Whew ! how cold this wintry wind does 
blow; I will back it for unkindness, begging 
Shakespeare's pardon, against any man's ingrati- 
tude, or even woman's. Life in these northern 
latitudes is one long shiver, varied by a chronic 
sneeze. If Eeine must get married, why could 
she not elect to tie the knot under a more genial 
sky? But that was Maxwell's doing. He 
would have ' his sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts' at the wedding, to say nothing of his 
mother, who is a dragon of ceremonious etiquette." 
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Treherne makes no comment upon Chailoner's 
lamentations. They reach the lodge where all 
is dark and quiet, the inmates apparently wrapt 
in peaceful slumber. By dint of banging 
perseveringly on the door, varied by the hurling 
of sundry snowballs at the upper window, old 
Martin is at last aroused, and appears framed by 
the open casement, his venerable head crowned 
by a tasselled cotton night-cap, such as our 
grandfathers used to don, making night hideous 
and themselves too. 

It takes some moments to recall his wan- 
dering senses. This accomplished, his answers 
to his master's inquiries simply confirm the 
statement he made previously, and throw no 
new light upon the baronet's probable where- 
abouts. 

" Maybe the gentleman took the path over the 
fields," the old man says, echoing Eeine's sug- 
gestion. 

*" Perhaps so/' Challoner assents, with an 
assumption of ease he is very far from feeling ; 
" well, good night, Martin." 

" Good night, sir — good night, Master Jasper 
— beg pardon, Mr. Treherne; it does my old 
eyes good to see you once again, sir." 
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Treherne starts out of a brown study into which 
lie has fallen leaning against the cottage porch. 
" It is very good of you to say so, Martin," he says, 
apparently with some effort to speak cheerfully, 
"for I am sure you found me a troublesome 
young scamp ; do you remember that thrashing 
you gave me for stealing all the peaches off the 
south garden wall ?" 

" I do indeed, sir, and richly you deserved it. 
Good night, sir." 

" We will take a look round the lake now," 
Challoner says, as they move away. "Jasper, 
what can have become of the fellow — the affair 
begins to look ugly. By Jove! what a wind 
this is ! enough to cut one in two." 

Treherne shivers too, and thrusting his hands 
deep into his pockets, strides along in silence, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. 

Challoner looks round at him as though he 
expected an answer. 

" It is odd — very odd," Jasper says, mechani- 
cally. " I see two men over there. I suppose 
they are Eaikes and the groom." 

" Deuced odd," Challoner repeats, " and yet I 
dare say to-morrow morning's post will bring us 
a simple enough explanation ; one hears though 
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of queer things, there is no saying what freak a 
man, as the fatal day approaches, may take into 
his head. I remember there was a girl in Borne 
last year who was going to be married : as in the 
case of the fair Imogene in the ballad, 'the 
guests were invited and everything done/ but 
the bridegroom took fright, or perhaps had a 
lucid interval ; anyhow, the bridal party assem- 
bled in the church, and he was not forthcoming ; 
the bride returned as she came with her papa. 
Poor devil ! it was hard on him, for she was not 
beautiful, and he had five more after the same 
pattern at home; but if Angus had had any 
notion of showing the white feather, he never 
would have come down at all — don't you think 
sor 

"One would think not," Treherne assents, 
absently. 

" Marriage indeed is no joke in these days/' 
Challoner resumes, in a nervous sort of manner, 
as if talking were a necessity to him for the 
moment; "what with women's rights and 
women's wrongs, women lawyers and doctors, 
sweet girl graduates, and all the rest of it, with 
the figure of Sir James Hannen looming in the 
back-ground, it requires a plucky man to face it 
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all and take the final leap. Well ! if Angus has 
repented in time, so be it; mieux vaid avant 
quapres, as the Frenchman said who found his 
friend kissing his beloved ; I shall not grumble, 
only he might have chosen a less roundabout 
and uncomfortable way of arriving at the same 
identical end; if only nothing has happened to 
the boy, I, for one, shall be quite contented/* 
finishes this easy-going philosopher. 

They are at the edge of the lake by this time, 
where they are joined by Eaikes and his com- 
panion, so that Treherne has no time to reply to 
Challoner's long tirade, even had he the inclina- 
tion so to do. 

" Any news ?" Challoner inquires, 

"None, sir." 

" I should like to satisfy myself as to the state 
of the lake ; to ascertain that there are no rotten 
places or holes into which — in fact, I wish to 
make sure that no accident can have happened ; 
you two go round one side of the lake, Raikes, 
Mr. Treherne and I will go round the other/' 

The broad expanse of ice, silvered by the pale 
moonlight, lies calm and white under the blue 
heavens set with innumerable stars ; there is not 
a single cloud in all the clear, azure sky; the 
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skate marks, the intricate figures the initiated 
have cut so much to their own satisfaction, are 
as easily distinguishable as though it were day. 

The giant trees, which frame the lake in 
summer with a belt of close thick foliage, are 
all crystallized now with frozen snow, their 
great, bare, overhanging branches fast locked in 
the ice; the wild fowl fly screaming out of the 
tall, silver-crested reeds, and take shelter, scared 
and noisy, on the banks ; from the wood comes 
the owl's weird cry, and the startled, frozen-out 
swans take their graceful necks from under their 
wings, bewildered at this invasion of their 
solitude. 

The four men have searched diligently, and as 
Treherne had prophesied have found the ice 
firm as a rock; half way down the lake is a 
small island, overshadowed by drooping willow- 
trees, whose tangled branches stretch out far over 
the surrounding ice. 

Cballoner, Eaikes and the groom meet near 
the end of the lake, between the bank and the 
looming, ghostly-looking island ; as for Treherne, 
he is walking slowly back towards the point from 
which he started, apparently convinced of the 
futility of the whole proceeding. 
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"The ice is safe enough, Raikes," Challoner is 
saying, " if anything has happened to Sir Angus 
it is not here ; there is nothing for it but to go 
home and wait for to-morrow ; stop a minute 
though, let us look round the island ; the trees 
hang so far over, there might be a rotten place 
about among the branches." 

The island is in dark shadow on the side from 
which they approach it, the trailing boughs are 
frozen in many places fast into the ice, but the 
ice itself is as sound as fifteen days' intense cold 
can make it ; they examine carefully every yard 
of the glistening surface, and are about to give 
up the search convinced that it can lead to 
nothing, when coming suddenly into shadow 
again, out of the bright moonlight, something 
shining among the branches on the ground 
catches Challoner 's eye ; something that glistens 
not with the white sparkle of snow or ice, but 
with the blue, cold glare of steel. 

" What is that ?" he says hastily, hurrying to 
the spot, and as their eyes grow accustomed to 
the comparative darkness, they discern a dark 
mass lying prone among the trees against the 
low bank. 

Challoner stoops and touches it with his hand, 
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which comes in contact with something that is 
cloth. A feeling of sickening horror creeps over 
him, for his eyes are used to the half-light now, 
and he can sJe distinctly a man's form, lying 
face downwards, with his legs entangled among 
the frozen branches of the willows. 

" Good God !" he cries, starting hack involun- 
tarily. " Jasper ! where is Mr. Treherne ? For 
heaven's sake get him here as quickly as you 
can." 

Treherne has heard, and he has come. 

" What is it ?" he asks, and his face in the 
moonlight looks more ghastly than Challoner's. 

" The worst I fear — poor boy — poor boy — how ' 
can it have happened — if only we had a lantern, 
it is so dark here among the trees/' 

" I can get a lantern at the lodge, sir," says 
Eaikes, quakily, running off as fast as his 
decrepit old legs can carry him. 

Challoner is all unnerved; he wrings his 
hands ; his voice trembles like a woman's. He 
is no coward, but he shrinks from suffering in 
any shape and it is part of his ease-loving nature 
to shirk the disagreeables of life, if possible, even 
in their mildest form. It is terrible to him that 
such a tragedy should thrust itself between the 
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leaves of his placid existence, of all men in the 
world. 

" Wliat can have happened, Jasper ?" he asks 
again, helplessly ; " he must have had a fit, or 
something of that sort." 

" We shall be able to tell, perhaps, when the 
light comes, and we can see more clearly how he 
fell," Treherne replies. He is quite calm and 
collected. As he speaks he stoops to feel the 
dead man's hand, holds it a second in his own, 
and puts it gently down again. 

"Cannot we carry him out into the light? 
Cannot we do anything ?" Challoner asks, 
nervously. " Is he dead, Jasper ? Is his hand 
cold?" 

" Perfectly cold, and there is not a trace ot 
pulsation at the wrist," Treherne returns, with 
matter-of-fact calmness, as though he were 
giving evidence in a law-court. "We can do 
nothing that could be of the slightest use. He 
is quite dead, and as there will be an inquest, I 
suppose, it is important that we should be in a 
position to give exact evidence as to the condition 
in which we found the 1x>dy, therefore we had 
better do nothing until Eaikes returns with the 
lantern ; and in the meantime, my man," turning 
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to the scared groom, " you had better fetch a 
shutter, or something of that sort, and any 
assistance you can get.' 1 

In a few moments, which to Challoner seem 
like hours, Raikes returns with the lantern* 
Treherne takes it from his shaky hand and turns 
it full upon the tangled, frosted branches. 
There, indeed, is Maxwell — the pliant boughs 
bent under his weight, his head against the 
sloping bank, lying on his face. Attached to 
one foot is the skate, whose glitter has caught 
Challoner's attention; on the other there is 
none. 

Treherne examines the dead man critically. 
The light reveals a large dark blood-stain, disr 
colouring the snow, close to where the head 
rests; partly concealed underneath the cheek 
lies a mass of something clotted and horrible, 
shining dully ; closer inspection proves it to be 
the other skate. 

" You see," says Treherne, " this is evidently 
what has occurred : he has slipped on one skate, 
probably got entangled in a bough, and being 
unable to recover his* balance, has crashed with 
his whole weight on to the upturned blade of 
the other skate, which I presume was lying on 
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the bank. You see, Eaikes — and you, here 
is the knife literally imbedded in the flesh 
of the cheek ; the eye is terribly damaged, and 
there is a gash, probably the fatal one, on the 
temple." 

As he speaks he lifts the head gently ; under* 
neath lies the skate in a pool of blood ; the hair 
is matted, the face disfigured and ghastly : the 
injuries are just as Treherne, with the ooolness 
of a hospital surgeon, has described them. 

" Q-od bless my soul, what an extraordinary 
accident," Challoner cries, horror Struck. "What 
on earth can he have been doing here with one 
skate off?" 

" Probably something went wrong with one of 
them, and he came here to put it right ; therQ 
is a break in the trees through which he could 
reach the bank ; it was dusk, you must remem- 
ber, and he did not know the place, or he would 
scarcely have skated in among all these frozen 
trees." 

" He might have been saved if only some one 
had been near." 

"I don't think so," Treherne says calmly* 
" Come my men, let us do the rest." 

They lift him on to a shutter the groom has 
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brought, and carry him slowly across the slippery 
ice to the edge of the lake. There Treherne 
pauses. 

" Some one must break this to Heine," he says, 
in an odd constrained voice, which Challoner 
is too perturbed and preoccupied to notice. 
" Indeed, it would be better — if " 

" If what ?" asks Challoner, nervously, as he 
pauses ; " she must know ; there is no getting 
out of that/ 9 

" Of course. What I meant was that it 
would perhaps be less of a shock if this — if he — 
were not taken there — to Girton, to-night/' he 
returns, with a visible effort. 

"There is nothing else for it," Challoner 
says, with an injured air which under circum- 
stances less horrible would have been comical. 
"I suppose I had better go on and prepare 
Heine." And he sets off quickly towards the 
house, leaving the others to follow with their 
ghastly burthen. 

Arriving at the gate which separates the 
garden from the park, he perceives a small figure 
wrapped in a long, black cloak, from which 
Coquin's impertinent head peers inquisitively out 
upon the world, while his body is comfortably 
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cradled in Heine's arms: her father comes 
hastily towards her. 

cc CASrie, what are you doing out here? Tou 
are most imprudent ; remember you are not 
accustomed to these winds ; it is never safe to 
go outside the door, or even away from the fire, 
in England, without a hat ; and here you are wan- 
dering bareheaded in the open air in November 
at mid-night ; are you tired of life already?" 

" Not yet, pere" she answers, as he puts an 
arm round her, and they mount the steps 
together. She looks up smiling into his face, 
and accustomed as she is to interpret its every 
phase, sees at once that he is troubled. " But 
what of Angus ? Have you heard what became 
of him? Nothing has happened, has it, petit 
pere?" she questions anxiously as he leads her 
across the hall into the library, where a bright 
fire is blazing. " Where is Jasper ? Did you not 
go out together?" 

" Jasper is — somewhere about — and cherie, a 
terrible accident has happened to Angus, poor 
boy." 

"An accident! What accident? is he badly 
hurt?" 

She speaks hurriedly with evident anxiety, 
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bat her cheeks do not grow pale and no tears 
come into her eyes ; her father, characteristically 
dreading a scene, recalls their conversation of the 
evening, with something akin to gratitude. It 
is bad enough, he thinks, to tell this horrid tale 
to his darling, in whose sunny life, sorrow and 
the terrible hitherto have had no part; yet, 
though it will grieve her sorely, it will not crush 
her utterly, as it must have done, had she loved 
Angus, as he feels instinctively it is in her 
nature to love. 

" Very badly/' Challoner answers, folding her 
in his arms and bending, his head'until his cheek 
rests against hers. "You asked me to-night 
whether it would grieve me if you did not marry 
him. Cherie, you never will, for he is dead." 

"Dead! How? When?" she asks, breath- 
lessly, starting back : her face is very pale, but 
she is still tearless, for these " women's weapons" 
do not come readily to her. 

Before Challoner can reply, Treherne appears 
in the doorway, his face paler than her own, a 
sort of. horror, shrinking, dread — she cannot tell 
what— in his eyes, as they meet hers fully for 
one second and are hastily turned away. 

She does not look at him again ; he seats 
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himself apart and leans his head upon his hand 
with the air of a man thoroughly tired and 
weary. Challoner is telling Reine, as briefly as 
possible, what has happened. As she listens and 
dimly comprehends, what is that voice which 
will make itself heard even side by side with this 
terrible tale — that voice which she tries with all 
her might to stifle — to which she will not listen, 
yet which sings persistently, " You are free, you 
are free ?" 

" It is too dreadful !" she cries, shuddering, as 
her father ends. " I cannot believe it ; a few 
hours ago so full of life, and now — Oh ! pere, I 
feel as if it were my fault. If I had stayed with 
him, it never would have happened — but " 

She checks herself abruptly, remembering 
that justification of herself must involve her in 
explanations, she would, for the dead man's sake, 
avoid. Treherne, unnoticed, is studying her, 
intently, anxiously. In her face he reads horror, 
grief, and self-reproachful distress, but not a 
suspicion of that blank despair, that look of 
hopeless misery, he fancies a woman's face must 
wear, when grim old death mows down what she 
loves best, before she has lived long enough in 
this agreeable world, to learn to smile and 
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simper under the infliction of its rack, and grin 
pleasantly at the application of its moral thumb- 
screws. He turns away with a long sigh which 
may be of relief, or simple weariness. 

Challoner gazes with a troubled, aggrieved 
expression into the fire. He gives the huge log, 
blazing there merrily, an energetic kick which 
sends the sparks flying up the great wide 
chimney, then shakes himself as though he 
would pull himself together and throw off this 
new care, as his happy temperament has enabled 
him so often to dispose of minor ones. 

"Begrets are useless, cherie. It is one of 
those unfortunate accidents — an accident pure 
and simple, which no one could possibly have 
foreseen. Don't make yourself more wretched 
by fancying you have anything to reproach 
yourself with. My little girl must go to bed 
and try to rest. Jasper and I will turn in for a 
couple of hours or so. To-morrow will bring us 
plenty to do — good-night, poor dear child, you 
look tired to death. Keep C&estine with you 
to-night, in that creepy, uncanny room. I will 
soon take my little bird out of its leaden cage, 
and carry it back to its own blue skies 
again." 
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So Challoner to his " ckerie" who is as the 
apple of his eye, while he holds her to his heart 
and kisses her many times. Treherne has not 
uttered a word; she puts a cold hand into his 
and with a faint, shy " good- night," she 
goes. 

"Don't you think it would be wise to let 
Eeine go away for the next few days ?" Treherne 
asks, as the door closes. "The inquest and 
everything connected with this — this painful 
affair — cannot fail to trouble her very much." 

"Where is she to go?" returns Challoner, 
striding up and down the room. " I must be 
here, and I should not. like to leave her; I 
suppose there will be no escaping an inquest, 
eh ! Jasper ? It would be too much to expect 
that a plain, palpable fact should be taken for 
granted, without bringing the whole paraphernalia 
of the law about one's ears ; there will be a post- 
mortem, and then we shall be bullied by twelve 
h-less butchers, bakers and candlestick-makers 
from Mudborough, who will arrive tortuously at 
the conclusion that the poor boy died from 
falling on his skate and cutting his head open, 
which we all knew to begin with." 

Treherne smiles wearily. " It has to be gone 
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through, " he says, "so it is useless bothering 
one's self about it; but I know all that it is 
necessary to do, and I will do it if you stay here 
quietly with Heine; I will go over to Heron- 
hurst as soon as it is light, and on into Mud- 
borough where I can see the coroner and make 
all arrangements." 

"Thanks, my boy; but don't you think I 
ought to run up to town to break it to the 
poor fellow's mother ?" 

"I think/' says Treherne, diplomatically, 
" Eeine should on no account be left here alone. 
Maxwell of Heronhurst might, I think, relieve 
you of that disagreeable duty." 

"He gets the title and £30,000 a year; he 
can afford to face a few disagreeables. Poor 
little Eeine, to think that it should all end in this 
sorry fashion. Well ! I shall go and lie down ; 
I advise you to do the same ; of course sleep is 
4 out of the question after this shocking event; 
still, mere repose of body is a relief. Good-night, 
Jasper ; you were always such a good, unselfish 
fellow." 

He goes nodding and smiling at the "good 
unselfish fellow;" and in a few moments his 
placid disposition and fatigue combined have 
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happily enabled him to convert the impossibility 
of which he has spoken, not only into a 
possibility, but into a positive fact, and he sleeps 
as soundly as though the even tenour of his way- 
had never been ruffled. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Out went the taper, as she hurried in ; 
Its little smoke in pallid moonshine died ; 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide. 

Keats. 

Ah ! tempo passato, perche non ritorni P 

Beine, though as little addicted to creepy super- 
stition as any sensible young person in this 
prosaic age, is distinctly conscious of an uncom- 
fortable feeling of trepidation as she crosses the 
gloomy hall, where the dying, flickering fire 
throws ghostly shadows across the stone floor 
and into the remote corners ; it increases as she 
hurries up the great, broad staircase, past the 
cololired-glass window, through which pale, 
straggling moonbeams quiver, making the ances- 
tral portraits which surround her ghastly to 
behold, with the borrowed aid of gules and azure. 
Facing her, as she arrives at the top, in the 
dark, endless -looking gallery, is a full-length 
picture of Lady Gladys Challoner — commonly 
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called "the wicked Lady Challoner;" she is 
painted in riding costume, with a broad hat and 
long feather streaming in the wind; a milk- 
white steed prances and capers in the back- 
ground ; a woodeny greyhound gazes sheepishly 
into her face; the lady looks fair, mild-eyed, 
innocent, as naughty ladies do sometimes in the 
flesh, even unto this day ; at this remote period 
the origin of poor Lady Gladys' unenviable 
appellation is lost in the mazes of antiquity; 
perhaps she was the victim of envy, hatred, 
malice, and uncharitableness, even in those 
primitive times, uncheered by " society" papers ; 
perhaps she was less successful than others of 
her fair contemporaries in wrestling with the 
eleventh commandment ; in any case the old 
housekeeper, when she shows strangers the 
mouldy treasures of Girton, points a rheumatic 
finger of scorn in her fair face, and says in malig- 
nant accents, " that is the wicked Lady Gladys ;" 
should the curious tourist, in the hope of 
revelling in some by-gone tale of the love and 
murder, bowl and dagger type, be tempted to 
inquire in which branch of wickedness she 
especially excelled, the old lady replies with 
vague terseness; "she lived in Charles the 
vol. 1. • . H 
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Second's time/' and passes on her way, as if that 
fact of itself accounted satisfactorily for all the 
wicked little beauty's peculiarities — and indeed 
do not we often throw stones at our neighbours 
and tack this, that, or the other opprobrious adjec- 
tive to their characters without any better reason ? 

Lady Gladys confronts Seine with sweet, 
frank, blue eyes; her red lips simper, her fair 
hair hangs in curls over her shapely shoulders ; 
her pretty descendant trips quickly past, for she 
remembers to-night, the wicked lady is said to 
take ghostly exercise sometimes in the gallery ; 
reaching her own room she finds the fire out, 
and a general air of desolation present ; a gentle, 
monotonous murmur in the adjoining apartment 
testifies that her French maid, with characteristic 
philosophy, is fortifying herself against the 
labours of the morrow* 

The girl's nerves are unstrung, for she has 
passed through many phases of feeling in this 
one day, culminating in a sensation of horror, 
such as death, and sudden death especially, 
inspires always in the very young; she lights 
more candles, but they only serve to make the 
weird, old tapestried walls more dismal, the 
huge four-poster more funereal, the pervading 
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gloom of the great square room more apparent 
and depressing ; she thinks she will wake Celes- 
tine, but how shall she endure the French- 
woman's chatter, her regrets for " ce clter Sir 
Maxwell/' her voluble sympathy, or woise still 
her moans at the untimely end which has over- 
taken this excellent parti ? Heavy curtains are 
drawn across the window ; she puts them aside 
and looks out over the snowy landscape ; in the 
distance she sees the sparkling, ice-bound lake, 
the trees on the island nodding lazily as the 
wind stirs them now and again ; thoughts flash 
through her head with lightning-like rapidity, 
born of an over-excited brain ; the scene her father 
has described presents itself vividly to her fever- 
ish imagination. Angus, the man with whom 
she was to have passed her life, whom she was 
to vow to love till death parted them, struggling 
bleeding, and helpless on the treacherous ice, 
while his life-blood ebbs away ! She shudders as 
the picture rises in fancy before her ; and now, 
death has parted them before they were ever 
united; and surely, she thinks, clasping her 
hands in mute horror, she must be the wickedest, 
most cruel girl in all the world, or she would be 
kneeling, overwhelmed with sorrow, at her lover's 
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side, instead of watching through the night 
alone, calm, dry-eyed ! Why is she not broken- 
hearted ? Why will that voice keep crying — or 
is it singing ? — " You are free ?" So heartless 
already, without doubt she will one day rival 
Lady Gladys herself in wickedness, and her 
name be handed down likewise for the execration 
of posterity. 

She turns from the window, shudderingly ; 
after the calm moonlight, the room, by the 
uncertain flicker of the candles, looks more 
ghostly and uninviting than before ; she wishes 
with all her heart she had stayed with her father; 
to entomb herself in that gigantic, four-posted 
sarcophagus, with any prospect of repose, seems 
to her impossible ; her teeth chatter with cold ; 
in all her life the poor child has never felt as she 
feels to-night; looking in the glass she sees a 
scared pale face, much less serene, than that of 
the wicked lady in the gallery. 

The clock over the stables strikes four ; it 
rings out sharply on the frosty air, and is 
answered sleepily by its elderly rival in the 
church tower ; the wind moans drearily in the 
chimney ; something flies with a dull thud 
against the window ; the air is full of weird 
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sounds outside, and others quite commonplace, 
which borrow their gruesome effect from the 
night; suddenly the door creaks and opens 
slowly; Beine turns, parted-lipped, breathless, 
half expecting to face her restless, naughty 
ancestress ; then, as she becomes aware that it is 
only the cranky antediluvian latch which has 
given way, smiles at her ridiculous fears. 

The night is bitterly cold, and Reine is 
perished ; the incident of the door has put the 
finishing stroke to her horror of that goblin 
room; she wraps herself in a thick fur cloak, 
and taking a candle in her trembling hand, 
resolves to brave once more the ghostly visitants 
in the gallery ; with eyes fixed upon the ground 
she flies swiftly past Lady Gladys and her com- 
panions, and down the stairs, determined to pass 
the remainder of this miserable night in the 
library, where perhaps she may coax the fire to 
burn ; where, at any rate, she can light the lamp, 
and whither she has never heard of the wicked 
lady wandering. 

In the sepulchral hall, everything is dark, for 
as she passes through the swing door that shuts 
off the staircase, a puff of wind extinguishes 
the candle ; clasping Coquin — her companion in 
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misfortune — more tightly "in her arms, she makes 
for the library as fast as her feet can carry her ; 
the heavy, oaken door is ajar ; she sees the 
dim light of the fire glimmering through the 
darkness ; as she enters, Coquin becomes frantic 
and jumps to the ground barking furiously ; to 
Heine's horror, at the same moment, somebody 
rises from the broad window-seat ; in the 
strained condition of her nerves she cannot stop 
to reason ; she does not hear Coquin's fiery 
onslaught turn to a whine of welcome ; she sees 
a pale face, indistinctly, with two dark eyes 
looking down at her; before she has time to 
realize that it is Treherne himself in the flesh, 
she has uttered one cry and fallen insensible 
into the very mortal, willing arms of the appari- 
tion that has so frightened her. 

Never since the days of their childhood's 
adventures has Treherne held her in his arms ; 
never has she lain there as she does now, since 
he learnt to love her with the strong love of 
manhood, which sets his heart beating «o tumul- 
tuously, as her unconscious head pillows itself 
so restfully on his breast; he holds her there 
for two seconds, sees by the uncertain fire-light 
that every vestige of colour has fled from her 
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face, then takes her up tenderly and reverently, 
as he might a dead woman he had loved, and 
lays her on the sofa, white and inanimate. 

In a moment he has brought brandy, has 
poured a little between her teeth, has piled wood 
upon the fire, and drawn her in front of it ; 
with these simple arrangements his man's 
resources end; he kneels at her side chafing 
her cold, limp hands in his, waiting with grave 
face for the return of animation, the suspension 
of which is so complete, he could almost fancy it 
had fled for ever. 

He has never seen a woman faint before, and 
a horrible unreality seems to hang about Eeine, 
whom he has always known so full of sunny 
life and health, lying there pale, immovable, 
helpless ; he wonders if he ought to call her 
father, but reflects that he would be one degree 
more useless than himself — besides, just for this 
once — who knows if ever again such good for- 
tune may be his — no one shall interfere between 
them. 

Anxious as he is, he half dreads the sign of 
life for which he watches, when he must unclasp 
those little hands whose touch thrills through 
him, and don the mask which he has laid aside, 
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and renounce the rare and keen delight — rarest 
of human delights — of being natural. 

In those few minutes he forgets the horrible 
events of the day; even Maxwell's existence 
and the semi-estrangement between Heine and 
himself are as if they had never been , he takes 
up the broken thread where he first discovered 
he loved her; when, like Bassanio, he might 
have said to her, 

" All the wealth I had 
Ban in my veins — I was a gentleman ;" 

when held tongue-tied by disinterested but 
mistaken motives, he left her unshackled, to fall 
into the first snare that fate set for her; it 
seems to him as though she had been his all 
along, as though his love for her had never 
been chilled, had grown steadily year alter year, 

until suddenly he leaves off dreaming, and 

comes down to facts; being an Anglo-Saxon, he 
neither tears his hair, nor shrieks, nor makes 
outward moan, but drops Reine's hand, takes his 
eyes from her face, and groans inwardly. 

She sighs, and when he looks at her again she 
is contemplating him with a dull, puzzled 
expression. 

"It is only I, Reine — I am so sorry I fright* 
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ened you — don't you remember?" lie says; he 
has risen and stands near her; his face is pale 
and stern, no longer tender or suffering ; but he 
has not had time to untune his voice to the key 
of indifference ; every word is a caress. 

"Ah! yes — I remember now; how you fright- 
ened me; but I never should have been so 
foolish if I had not been unnerved beforehand; 
that dreadful goblin room! that interminable 
gallery I Lady Gladys, the bats and owls, the 
wind sighing in those great chimneys, oh! 
Jasper, what fearful places ancestral halls are!" 

"And people who sit up when they ought to 
be in bed and frighten others; I am afraid you 
must put me in the category with the bats and 
owls and other fearful things." 

"Never mind; you are forgiven,"' she says, 
extending a hand which he does not take; "poor 
fellow 1 you have been punished enough ; to have 
to sit up all night and to be confronted with a 
fainting woman at 5 a.m. is a combination of mis- 
fortunes which might atone for a graver offence 
than yours; I believe that next to a crying 
woman, the well-regulated masculine mind 
abhors a fainting woman/' 

" It depends very much I fancy in both cases 
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upon the individuality of the woman," says Tre- 
herne with profound wisdom, "am I really 
forgiven? I never saw any one faint before — I 
assure you on the question of fright we are 
quits." 

"Of course you are forgiven; what is there 

that I would not forgive you, my " She 

pauses: the hand he will not take drops back 
into its place, the slender fingers twist Coquin's 
ears nervously: she cannot meet those two dark 
eyes that look into hers so intently; all the old 
unrestrained familiarity of their intercourse is 
gone. 

Treherne brings a chair and seats himself at a 
little distance from the sofa. 

"Well, ,, he says quietly, "finish your sentence, 
my what?" 

She laughs constrainedly. "I was going to 
say something quite original, which you have 
never heard before ; my dear — old — Jasper." 

" I have heard it before," he answers looking 
straight into the fire, while the blood rushes all 
over his bronzed face, " but so long ago that, as 
you say, it does sound almost original; you 
yourself are conscious that it runs less glibly 
than in other days." 
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"We could not be boy and girl for ever, 
and — and we have been separated so much 

« 

lately," she stammers, " you have grown into a 
man " 

"And you into a woman, Heine — yes; it is 
true all these misfortunes have overtaken us." 

"And the nonsense I used to talk to you is no 
longer suitable to your venerable gravity, nor to 
the awe and respect with which you inspire me 
under these altered conditions; I often think we 
— at least I — shall never be happier than in 
those old days." 

" Tou may safely use the plural pronoun," he 
says, bitterly ; — " and for the sake of those days 
will you always keep a comer for me in your 
memory — in consideration of my having piloted 
you safely through the Latin grammar, to say 
nothing of one or two nasty Mediterranean 
squalls, and carried you through the surf to save 
your little feet from getting wet, for these small 
services, will you reward me by caring for me a 
little, as you do for Coquin, who fetches and 
carries for you ? — and to think that there are dis- 
believing monsters who deny the existence of 
gratitude in woman !" 

"Don't try to be cynical, foolish boy: you 
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know very well I shall always care for you, not 
a little — a great deal, and not because of those 
little material services, except in so far as they 
were the outcome of — of — the affection you had 
for me, but because you were the best friend I 
ever had in the world, exceptor*, and if there is 
anything good in me now, I believe I learnt it 
from you." 

He laughs derisively. " About as likely as 
that Lucifer teaches the angels, I should say." 

" You may laugh, but it is true, Jasper." 

" Dear old Jasper I" he supplements, half 
sadly, half sarcastically, while he takes the hand 
she extends to him again, and presses it for a 
second, with no more apparent emotion than if 
it were that of his sainted grandmother ; under- 
neath his calm exterior he is conscious of a mad 
desire to take her in his arms, then and there, 
and tell her all he has to tell ; or else to get up 
and flee silently from her presence — which is 
growing torture to him — for ever. He does 
neither ; he sits looking moodily into the fire, and 
it is Seine who at last breaks the silence. 

" Why did you not go to bed ?" 

"I felt disinclined, I have to go out very 
early, it was not worth while." 
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He speaks with hesitation ; they avoid, by- 
tacit consent, all reference to the dreadful occur- 
rence which yet is uppermost in the minds of 
both. 

There is another silence : Reine lies with 
closed eyes, the dark, silky lashes rest upon 
her cheek, soft curls cluster round her tiny shell- 
like ears, and fall across her white, shapely 
throat ; against the crimson cushion she looks 
pale as marble ; her head is thrown back, her 
arms hang listlessly, the tender, mobile mouth 
parted, drooping, has a look of suffering. 
Treherne, watching her surreptitiously out of 
one eye, is reminded of " Elaine" upon her sable 
barge, and falls to wondering what particular 
manner of Launcelot will one day win this " lily- 
maid." 

The clock strikes six ; outside it is still and 
dark, for the moon has disappeared, and the sun, 
like a wise fellow, is in no hurry to turn out at 
this cold season ; Beiiie opens her eyes, Tre- 
herne re -arranges his face, and says quietly, " I 
hoped you were asleep." 

" No; I feel as if I should never sleep any 
more, like poor Macbeth, although I have not 
murdered anybody." 
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He looks away into the fire without answer- 
ing. 

" When are you going, Jasper ?" 

" When it is light." 

" And — what is to be done — is — he here ?" 
she asks shuddering, and presses her hands over 
her eyes. " Oh ! poor Angus ! poor boy l" 

" Yes, he is here ; I wished to spare you that, 
but nothing else was possible at that hour." 

" I was not thinking of myself ; I have no 
fear — no shrinking from anything of that sort ; 
I am unnerved to-night — perhaps you think me 
very foolish — fainting and frightening myself 
about ghosts, and nonsense of that sort ; but/' in 
a low, hushed voice, " death is so terrible always ; 
and when it touches those nearest and dearest 
to us, and when one feels that had one acted 
differently, it might never have happened, then 
it is very dreadful, Jasper, do you understand ?" 

" Perfectly ; you are not foolish at all ; very few 
girls would have borne this as you have done." 

A third person might have detected a shade of 
sarcasm in his voice, or a triumphant note he 
cannot altogether suppress, perhaps, as he reflects 
why it is Eeine has borne the blow so bravely ; she 
at least, perceives neither, she continues dreamily, 
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" To-morrow I must see him — that is to-day, 
for the night is gone — he was so kind, so good, 
so generous to me/' she says, searching, urged 
by acute self-reproach, among the scanty crop of 
the baronet's perfections, for that which is 
commendable. 

" Don't Heine, don't, for God's sake ; I mean," 
adds Treherne, recovering himself quickly, 
" don't see him ; it will only distress you, and 
can do you no good; keep the remembrance of 
him as you saw him last ; think of him as you 
knew him." 

" Is he then so — so — changed ?" she asks with 
startled eyes. 

" Violent death is always terrible," he answers 
very low, evasively. 

" Still, I must see him : I was not — not as 
patient as I might have been — I shall always 
reproach myself— don't prevent my seeing him. ,, 

" As you wish, of course," he answers ; and, 
going to the window, looks out into the darkness, 
where, drawn faintly across the east, a grey line 
is visible. 

His self-control has been severely tried, and is 
in danger of breaking down utterly under Heine 's 
regrets for the man he has so bitterly envied. 
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" Dawn is just breaking," he says, coming 
from the window, " in another half-hour I must 
be off" 

" Where are you going ?" 

" To Heronhurst first ; I shall ask Anthony 
Maxwell to go up by the early train to break it 
to his — to Lady Maxwell." 

" It will be a shocking blow to her; it is good 
of you to take all these things on your shoulders 
to save pere and me." 

" I only wish I could save you a great deal 
more ; I wish you could go away from here until 
it is all over." 

" I could not leave pere now ; I have always 
regarded myself as a sort of buffer, providentially 
created to interpose between him and annoy- 



ance." 



" There will be much that will be painful to 
you ; people coming at all hours to whom you 
will naturally be an object of curiosity/ ' 

" An inquest, you mean ; but pere must be 
here, must he not?" 

"Yes." 

" Then I will stay ; indeed, where could I go 
all alone ? except perhaps to Lady Maxwell's," 
she adds pensively, " and though I pity her more 
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than I can tell, it would seem almost an imper- 
tinence in me to offer consolation to that Spartan 
matron." 

tC So be it ; from your baby-hood upwards you 
have exhibited a marked talent for getting your 
own way ; will you stay down here, Reine, and 
try to sleep for a couple of hours or so, or shall I 
wake somebody and tell them to make a fire in 
your room ? then I will carry you upstairs and 
consign you to the tender mercies of Mademoiselle 
What-is-her-name ?" 

" No ; I will stay here ; that room is alto- 
gether too dreadful, and it is perhaps not yet too 
late for the wicked lady's peregrinations ; in any 
case I could not submit to the indignity of being 
carried." 

"It is an indignity to which you have sub- 
mitted before/' he returns, looking down at her 
with grave, sad eyes. 

"Never since I attained my present dimen- 
sions," she says, getting up, and as she stands at 
his side, stretching out a small fur-shod foot to 
the fire. 

" * Many a time and oft' have I been honoured 
by being the bearer of your small ladyship," he 
says, all the hard look gone from his face, 

vol. 1. 1 
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relapsing fatally under the influence of her sweet 
proximity; " r many a time and oft' in those 
days, I think, we both remember: 'Carry me, 
Jasper, like a good boy, I am so tired, I will 
give you one, two, three kisses;* have you 
forgotten the formula ? — and how I carried you 
patiently over the sands and stony, steep beach, 
through the vineyards with the purple clusters 
hanging on either side of us ; how your 
naughty lips thirsted greedily for the grapes, 
and you, Eve-like, egged me on to steal them for 
you, and I, Adam-like, succumbed, yet did not 
Adam-like, when we were caught, throw the 
blame on you; after the* stolen fruit was 
devoured, I took up my little burthen again, 
cheerfully — it used to make it easier for me by 
putting its arms round my neck — and bore it 
through the shady olive woods, even with a halt 
or two, on to the top terrace of the garden, until 
I deposited it safely under the verandah, and — 
was paid — one — two — three, and an extra one 
sometimes, if you were in a generous mood — 
have you forgotten, Reine ?" 

He speaks low and hurriedly, as though the 
words found vent in spite of himself; Reine, 
with eyes near to overflowing, gazes into the 
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fire ; something surges through her whole 
being, something that harmonizes with the 
music of his voice, vibrating with suppressed 
passion; yet, as in all gladness there is some 
alloy, a sharp pang of self-reproach — of horror, 
as she remembers who lies lifeless under that 
same roof — shoots through her brain, and makes 
his words a discord. 

" ' Tempo passato :' " she says, intending her 
voice to be cold and measured ; it falters and is 
gentle and melodious. 

She has chosen words, voice, and theme alike 
badly ; she regrets them as soon as uttered ; 
they have an electrical effect upon Treherne, for 
they are an echo, a chord vibrating out of those 
past times so dear to both. 

" ' Perch& non ritorni ?' finish the line, Reine, 
now you have begun it ; but what in the name 
of all that is incongruous made you quote that 
song to-night ; I remember it— shall I ever 
forget it? I know every note — every syllable; 
you used to sing it to me in the evening when 
it was moonlight ; I liked it ten thousand times 
better than all your grand songs, and bravuras, 
and screaming music of the future ; I can see it 
all now ; the white house against the dark pines 

12 
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above the bay; you, shadowy in the twilight, 
singing as if you meant it all, as if it were an 
inspiration of your own, not another's thoughts 
at all — with tears in your voice, as the French 
say — beyond the dusky olive groves I could see 
the sea, and the little boats with their graceful 
lateen sails scudding over the water; silly 
moonstruck boy that I was, it seemed to me all 
the flowers stopped still to listen to you, the 
wind left off sighing through the trees, and 
when the song was done the rhythm was 
taken up by the ripples lapping along the shore, 
and went moaning away through the pine 
forests — ' Tempo passato V why is it all past ? — 
forgive me, Reine ! what a stupid maundering 
idiot you must think me — me, a hard-headed 
lawyer — a steel-cased man of the world; like you 
I am unnerved, I think — sentimental egotism 
used not to be my forte." 

Tears are wet on Heine's cheek ; she cannot 
speak for a moment, or they will take the more 
uncontrollable form of sobs ; Treherne moves 
away, mistrusting his own self-control in presence 
of her distress ; yet the subject seems all-power- 
ful, for in spite of his better judgment, it is he 
who once more breaks the silence. 
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" All that happened in the days when I was 
first; dethronement is not pleasant:" he con- 
tinues, with a touch of bitterness. 

"You were not dethroned, you abdicated," 
she answers, steadying her voice with an effort, 
while she attempts a little unsuccessful smile, in 
the hope of rescuing the conversation from the 
dangerously serious vein into which Treherne 
seems bent upon leading it. 

" That is hair-splitting simply : you cannot 
deny that your manner towards me changed 
entirely ; you left off writing to me ; I was, if 
not quite forgotten, at least, ignored." 

She shakes her head. " I might retaliate ; 
you never came to see us ; you did not write 
either; I answered your last letter, which was 
curt and cold, and — and quite unlike your letters 
generally. " 

" Do you remember the occasion of it ?" he 
questions eagerly, forgetful of everything but the 
bitterness of his own disappointment. 

" I am not likely to forget it." 

" If you ever thought about the matter at all, 
can you honestly say that you expected me to 
write upon that subject in a strain of common- 
place jubilant congratulation ?" 
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" I thought you would be pleased to hear of 
my — happiness," she says feebly. 

" Pleased to hear another man had bought 
your pretty face for £30,000 a year! Great 
Heavens ! you must have a curious idea of me, 
even if you only credit me with a temperate, 
brotherly warmth of affection." 

" Jasper, Jasper, I cannot listen to you if you 
say such things ; another time, perhaps, I might 
try to show you how you wrong me — not now — 
only believe me, in my heart I have never 
changed towards you ; whatever estranged us 
were mere trifles, on the surface only, which our 
first meeting must have dispelled, as indeed it 
has!" 

" Trifles such as love and marriage for in- 
stance," he says sternly, looking into the fair, 
pained face, lifted appealingly to his ; then, as 
she turns away, not answering, looking deeply 
hurt, he cries penitently, coming to her side, 
" Forgive me, Eeine ; peccavi seems the refrain 
of my song, to-night; I* am a brute to talk in 
this way, I own ; but you don't know the hell 
upon earth life has been to me lately, or how 
irresistible the temptation is to talk to you once 
more without hypocrisy; you said just now you 
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would forgive me anything ; forgive my clumsy, 
tactless blundering." 

" That, and much more/' she answers, putting 
a peace-making hand into his. 

u How much more ?" he cries impetuously. 

" Until seventy times seven." 

u If all the world were against me, could you 
stand that test ?" 

" I hope so," she says, with a look which says 
" I know it." 

" Do you keep all this long-suffering charity 
exclusively for me," he asks a little cruelly, " or 
are you, unlike most women, tolerant on prin- 
ciple generally, instead of only occasionally on 
impulse? Could you have forgiven that poor 
fellow who lies yonder until seventy times 

He waits anxiously for her answer ; her eyes 
drop under his ; it has been almost an article of 
faith with her to refrain, even from so much as a 
harmless female quibble, in her intercourse with 
Treherne ; she cannot guess his motive, nor the 
thoughts which torment him ; the question 
seems to her needlessly cruel, ill-timed, tactless, 
— to the last degree unlike him. 

" Answer, Eeine." 
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" Not now, another time perhaps," she returns 
gravely. 

" We may soon be parted again, who knows 
for how long — I may not see you alone again — 
tell me Heine, before I go, tell me you are not 
quite miserable, that in time you will forget this, 
and be your own bright self again ; give me so 
much consolation to take away with me." 

He looks haggard in the cold, grey, early light, 
great dark lines encircle his restless eyes ; Eeine, 
with all her fainting and ghostly scares, is less 
ghastly than he. 

" It seems to me," she says solemnly, " that 
I have lived through half a life-time in these last 
twenty -four hours ; I do not think I shall ever 
feel quite the same again." 

" You are so self-contained — so unnaturally 
calm ; even when your father told you of this — 
this calamity, you said nothing, but only turned 
as white as death ; there are women, I believe, 
whose hearts break, and they make no sign. 
Eeine, tell me, you are not going to break yours 

for his sake, or I " he pauses abruptly, 

and she lifts her eyes inquiringly, astonished at 
his violence. 

" I cannot go away in peace, knowing you are 
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so unhappy/' he finishes quietly, recovering 
himself. 

" If I were broken-hearted, my self-reproach 
would be less keen/' she says, almost inaudibly^ 

" Thank God for that ; for time, which cures 
most wounds, will cure that too — it is light now 
and I must go." 

He takes both her hands, but he does not kiss 
her as has been his custom, brotherly fashion. 
"Good-bye Eeine — c/terie" 

" You must not infringe that patent," she 
says smiling, still tearful. 

" At any rate, I, together with all common 
mortals, am entitled to its English equivalent ; a 
poor unmelodious substitute — darling, good-bye." 

" It used to be — do you remember — ' carina/ 
which is prettier than either," she says shyly. 

" Ah ! yes, in the days of our youth, when we 
were struggling with the intricacies of the 
Tuscan tongue, but now our business is with 
plain, prosaic English ; no more resuscitations 
out of the * tempo passato/ ' an you love me/ 
they are contrary to the course of nature, and 
— dangerous. Good-bye." 

He goes, and Eeine feels forlorn and deso- 
late in the cold, grey dawn. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark ! 

Shakespeare. 

The news of the fatal accident at Girton has 
spread like wildfire through the county ; it is a 
godsend to the local papers, which are one and 
all in a hysterical state of excitement ; the 
place is besieged by people eager for authentic 
information, or, indeed, for information without 
the merit of authenticity, which appears to 
answer their purpose just as well. 

Since the great railway accident at Mudborough 
Junction, in which, owing to the eccentricities 
of a non-abstinent pointsman, three score or so of 
poor creatures were hurried into eternity, the 
Mudborough Gazette has had no such outlet for 
its floods of pent-up eloquence ; this organ of 
progress devotes two whole pages to a detailed 
account of the catastrophe, divided into sensa- 
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tional paragraphs, headed, in type on an ever 
increasing scale, culminating in letters nearly an 
inch high, " Scene on the Ice ;" " Search for the 
Body ;" " Finding of the Body ;" " The Inquest ;" 
"The Verdict." 

The appearance and character of the deceased 
gentleman are dwelt upon with gratifying 
minuteness ; had that horsey and rather com- 
monplace young man possessed the person of 
Antinous, with the mind of Socrates, his biogra- 
pher could scarcely have waxed more eloquent 
on the subject of his perfections ; it is, indeed, 
marvellous how much people find to admire in a 
rich man with a handle to his name, whether 
dead or alive, be he never so ordinary a 
mortal. 

Heine, too, is commiserated in half a column 
of twaddling sentiment; for it is likewise 
remarkable how prodigal people are of pity when 
there is not much occasion for it ; perhaps it is 
the compensating balance principle at work, for 
are there not sorrows, whose name is legion, 
pitiable enough, for which there is no pity, 
because they do not come within the category of 
those " deserving cases" we jot down on our 
Pharisaical mental tablets, as worthy of commi- 
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seration, because, for some special reason of our 
own, we happen to sympathize with them ? 

In addition to the Gazette, culture is further 
represented in Mudborough by the Christian s 
Bugle, whose style recalls that of the " religious 
department" of certain transatlantic journals ; 
it is the staple food of aboriginal old ladies of 
both sexes, and of low church persuasion, in 
sleepy Mudborough and its vicinity ; its normal 
place is on the tea-tables of these good, self- 
satisfied, unenlightened souls — not the worldly 
innovation of five o'clock, a mere excuse for 
scandal and flirtation, but the old-fashioned, 
bona-tide tea-tables of our grandmothers, whose 
tea, however according to tradition, had a 
considerable flavour of scandal too. 

This eminently respectable organ eschews all 
the meretricious, catch-penny devices of its 
contemporary; it plods contentedly along its 
even path, complacent, unambitious ; it has no 
wish to blossom into the largest circulation in 
the world ; so perfect is its Christian spirit, it 
does not even envy its rival, its largest circula- 
tion in the county. 

Concerning the "Accident at Girton," Tfie 
Christians Bugle is eloquent too, in its own 
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peculiar vein ; it draws a picture, which, to the 
worldly mind, untuned to its strange muse, 
seems to alternate between the blasphemous and 
the ludicrous, of the awful fate which has over- 
taken the young man, hurled in the prime of early 
manhood, utterly unprepared, (the latter it takes 
for granted,) into the chasm of eternity ; it 
alludes to his contemplated marriage, points out 
with striking originality the instability and 
vanity of all things human, and prays that 
Heine's sufferings may in some subtle manner be 
blessed unto her. 

Challoner has talked and planned ; Treherne 
has acted ; the doctors have worked their wicked 
will upon the mortal remains of the baronet: 
Heine has taken her last farewell of him ; has 
placed sweet white flowers on his breast and in 
his cold unyielding hand ; the memory of that 
set, marble face, which looks so much statelier 
and nobler than it ever looked in life, in spite 
of the cruel ugly wound, haunts her for many a 
day. 

Treherne, since the night Maxwell died, she 
has scarcely seen ; he has been occupied, and 
— she feels sure he avoids her ; on her side she 
is conscious of an intense desire for his presence, 
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which seems to give her strength ; for his care 
and sympathy which rob of half its terrors, 
this chill grey shadow that has fallen across her 
life; yet, this longing seems, to her sensitive 
nature, a species of disloyalty to the dead man 
lying alone in that terrible calmness; and think- 
ing this, her manner grows cold, reserved, and 
shy towards Jasper, for her nerves are in that 
unstrung, morbid state, which finds pleasure 
in doing penance for imaginary sins. 

The twelve intelligent Mudborough tradesmen 
are duly summoned ; they " view" the poor 
baronet lying so quiet and peaceful with Heine's 
white flowers about him. 

The coroner, Mr. Shillybier, is a solemn, lugu- 
brious personage, whose individuality "tones" 
with his melancholy office, marvellously well ; 
he gives one the idea that by some process of 
natural selection, he has survived, as the "fittest," 
for the express purpose of association in some 
form or other with grim death. 

Shillybier is a great authority in his native 
town; education is his hobby; he is an emi- 
nent school-board luminary ; affects culture ; is in 
his own estimation an advanced, enlightened, 
and important personage, and has the luck to be 
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taken for the most part, by others, at his own 
modest valuation : he is likewise a wealthy 
man, an accident which even in this philo- 
sophical age is apt to make an individual's worth 
easier of perception by his fellows ; " Pigs" is 
(are would be grammatical but not idiomatic) 
the corner stone of the coroners prosperity — 
not the vulgar porker, but that particular form 
of the more noble metal, known by that homely 
name, and for which artistic product the neigh- 
bourhood of Mudborough is justly celebrated ; 
from this circumstance the great Shillybier is not 
infrequently, irreverently spoken of (behind his 
back) as "Pigs" Shillybier, in contradistinction 
to another of the same name, in the pottery line, 
whom the graceful humour of Mudborough has 
elected to christen " Pots." 

The coroner dons his judicial air, and seating 
himself with the ponderous solemnity of a Lord 
Chancellor, brings the whole weight of his 
wisdom to bear upon the question under con- 
sideration. 

Challoner is the first witness called; he looks 
worried, ill at ease and his face wears a comical 
so -sorry- for- myself expression; he knows the 
great " Pigs" by reputation and has a wholesome 
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dread of his long-winded pomposity; he conceives 
a mortal hatred against each one of those emi- 
nently respectable, shiny-headed, oily-locked, 
churchwardeny looking individuals, whose col- 
lective importance confronts him. 

He tells, as tersely as he is permitted, all that 
he knows concerning the melancholy affair; from 
the moment in which he last saw Maxwell alive, 
until the discovery of his lifeless body close to 
the island on the lake. 

" One skate was still attached to the foot," he 
says in conclusion, " the other, upon the blade of 
which he had apparently fallen with great force, 
lay half concealed underneath his face." 

" The inference is I presume that the lamented 
baronet had removed one skate for some pur- 
pose :" remarks the coroner with a Burleigh-like 
nod. 

An intelligent juror in the ironmongery line 
inquires whether the skates can be produced. 
They are handed up; an ordinary pair of 
"Acmes" with a strap running through the 
heel of each; an ugly, brown clotted stain is 
on one blade ; they are carefully inspected by 
the twelve sagacious ones. 

The observant ironmonger remarks, that the 
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last hole of the strap attached to the stained 
skate is torn right through the leather. 

" Permit me," says " Pigs" majestically; " it is 
so I perceive ; I apprehend that the unfortunate 
gentleman had detached the skate in order to 
repair the damage to the strap which encircled 
the ankle." 

" Of course :" says Challoner, feeling that one 
more sentence from Shillybier must inevitably 
cause him to detest the sound of his mother 
tongue for ever. 

"We need not, I think, trespass any further 
upon your time," he says dismissing Challoner 
with a grandiose wave of his bony hand. 

The next witness is Treherne, whose evidence 
is very much the same as Challoner's; he con- 
fines himself chiefly to answering questions, thus 
giving the coroner's eloquence full play; as his 
examination concludes, it suddenly occurs to 
the intelligent ironmonger to inquire whether 
he left the lake at the same time as Challoner, 
to which Treherne replies in the negative. 

" Can you recall the last moment^-the precise 
moment — at which you last saw the baronet 
alive?" asks Lord Burleigh. 

" I remember seeing him just before I came 

VOL. I. K 
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off the ice. I could not tell you the exact 
moment." 

• " When Sir Augus crossed your line of vision 
was he skating?" 

" Yes." 

"Alone?" 

« Yes." 

" In which direction ? " 

Treherne pauses a scarcely perceptible second. 

" Towards the island." 

"That was the last you saw of him alive?" 

" I was on my way then to the bank to take 
off my skates." 

"I opine that you and the lamented baronet 
were on intimate terms of friendship." 

"No — I knew him only very slightly." 

" So that you are scarcely in a position to say 
whether he was likely to be tempted to compass 
his own destruction." 

" To commit suicide, you mean ?" 

"Ahem! exactly so." 

" I should say decidedly not," returns Treherne 
with decision, and seems on the point of adding 
more but checks himself. 

Challoner is recalled, and questioned as to 
Maxwell's suicidal tendencies, answers with ill- 
concealed impatience. 
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" The last man ever to think of such a thing, 
I should say ; he was full of life and good spirits ; 
there was nothing, so far as I know, that could 
incline him to such an act ; besides, can one con- 
ceive any one but a madman choosing such a 
method P" 

" We meet with most unaccountable and 
extraordinary occurrences in the course of our 
professional duties," "Pigs" returns, speaking 
royally in the plural, " it is manifestly incumbent 
upon us to leave no nook, however obscure, in 
the intricate net of evidence, unexplored. " 

Challoner groans, and looks as if his cup of 
woe were, like the Irishman's, overflowing: and 
not full yet ; <4 I am quite sure," he repeats, 
" there is no ground for any such suspicion. Sir 
Angus had all he could desire, and more ; he 
had not a care in the world." 

"Wasn't he going to be married ?" asks a 
jolly-looking juryman, with a twinkle in his 
watery eye, a well-known martyr to conjugal 
felicity; he is quickly suppressed, and his 
unluckly observation drowned in a sonorous 
burst of eloquence from the great Shillybier. 

The next witness is the doctor. Dr. Gregory, 
the highest medical authority of which Mud^ 

• k 2 
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borough can boast; he is a short man, who 
looks as if he were cut out of granite ; his 
manner and appearance recall to his admirers 
those of the " Iron Duke ;" his small compact 
head looks as though it were screwed the right 
way on to his shoulders; there is evidence of 
intellect and of a liberal allowance of that sense 
mis-called common, in that broad, massive fore- 
head, and in those grey eyes, keen as a hawk's, 
which look as if they were capable of reading for 
themselves the thoughts that are written in one's 
brain ; those eyes are the terror of nervous 
shufflers, given to prevarication concerning their 
little weaknesses; of the malades imaginaires 
of both sexes ; of self-indulgent, gormandizing 
old persons; with a tendency to gout ; of morbid, 
capricious, hysterical young ladies ; they have an 
uncomfortable habit of fixing themselves stead- 
fastly upon those of their victim, clinging there 
limpet-like, immovable, until they have com- 
pelled the bare, naked truth ; yet, in presence of 
real suffering, that stern face can soften, and 
carry with it into the sick room a fund of conso- 
lation, of sympathy, a patient kindness which 
knows no weariness, as many a poor afflicted 
creature could testify. 
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There is a sensible diminution in the coroner's 
air of importance as Dr. Gregory presents 
himself ; the grey eyes proceed to complete his 
discomfiture by looking him straight through 
and through, while their owner stands grave and 
silent as a statue, waiting to be questioned. 

" I presume you made an examination of the 
body of the late Sir Angus Maxwell?" " Pigs" 
saj's, in a conciliatory tone, with visible uneasiness. 

" I did." 

" Be good enough to state the result — in your 
own words." 

There is the suspicion of a twinkle in the 
doctor's eye, as, conscious of his interlocutor's 
little weakness, he delivers himself volubly of a 
string of uncompromising technicalities, which 
are as Greek to the bewildered ears of the 
coroner and his sagacious satellites. 

" I found an incised wound, about four inches 
in length, extending from the zygomatic process 
of the left malar bone, obliquely upwards and 
backwards across the temporal region." 

" The temporal muscle was divided, and there 
was a depressed fracture extending through the 
squamous portion of the temporal bone, the 
anterior inferior angle of the parietal bone, and 
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the greater wing of the sphenoid into the orbit, 
which was much ecchymosed." 

" There was also an extensive bruise over the 
mastoid process of the left temporal bone." 

" I understand," says Shillybier mendaciously, 
a statement which can only be excused by the 
fact that his reason is tottering on its throne ; 
" were there any other injuries ?" 

" With the exception of an unimportant bruise 
or two, none." 

" Were the injuries you have described suffi- 
cient to account for death ?" inquires Solomon. 

" For fifty deaths." 

" Was the late baronet a sound, healthy young 
man in other respects ?" 

" Perfectly, I should say." 

" Do you agree with the previous witnesses as 
to the manner in which the deceased came by 
these injuries ?" 

Dr. Gregory pauses ; Mr. Challoner looks at 
him in mild amazement ; Treherne fixes his eyes 
upon him with interest, as if he were awaiting 
the elucidation of some curious question. 

" In the main — yes ; but I cannot satisfactorily 
account for the bruise at the back of the ear :" the 
doctoranswers, afteramoment's reflection, speaking 
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plain English now, in order that his meaning 
may be perfectly clear to the intelligent indi- 
viduals he is addressing, "it is just such a 
bruise as one sees inflicted by a man's closed 
fist." 

" Maybe the deceased struck against a tree or 
something in falling," suggests the irrepressible 
ironmonger, who is about to be snuffed out by 
" Pigs," when the doctor disposes calmly of his 
suggestion. 

" From the evidence I have heard, and from 
inquiries I have myself made, I am convinced 
that there was no object in the neighbourhood of 
the deceased which could possibly have produced 
this injury as he fell." 

"The island, the scene of this unfortunate 
event, is over-grown with trees," suggests the 
coroner blandly, partially recovering. 

" The deceased, I understand, was found lying 
not upon the island but upon the ice, with his 
head only resting on the bank ; at that exact 
spot and within many yards of it, there are, I 
believe, nothing but tangled, pliant willow 
branches overhanging the water ; there are no 
thick boughs or trunks of trees which could by 
any possibility have produced this injury." 
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"May he not, however, have fallen upon a 
stone, or lump of ice, or frozen snow ?" 

" Possibly perhaps, but in my opinion, highly 
improbably ; for in that case I do not comprehend 
how, the fall having been broken, he could have 
crashed with such violence — flat on his face too 
— on to the blade of the skate, as to produce the 
extensive and severe injuries I have described ; 
you have heard the evidence of Mr. Challoner 
and Mr. Treherne ; they have told you that 
the knife was so firmly wedged in the wound 
that some force was at first necessary to dislodge 
it ; supposing the back or side of the head to 
have struck the ground, or a stone, or what you 
will in the first instance, is it probable that in 
rebounding he would have turned completely 
over, and fallen a second time with sufficient 
force to produce the result described by Mr. 
Treherne ? It is a most extraordinary accident; 
entirely without precedent within my own 
knowledge; it would be comparatively simple 
and easy of explanation were it not for the 
complication of that bruise behind the left ear ; 
the only possible solution which suggests itself 
to me, is that the deceased fell twice, struggled 
the first time to his feet, and crashed the second 
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time with redoubled violence on to the upturned 
skate." 

"Of course! Of course!" cries Shillybier 
grandiloquently ; " that is the only possible solu- 
tion, and one which commends itself naturally to 
every practical mind ; as to the blade being so 
firmly wedged, however, doctor, you forget, per- 
haps, that the whole weight of the head had been 
upon it for hours, which would naturally " 

"Pardon me, I forget nothing; all that is 
mere speculation ; it is for the gentlemen of the 
jury to decide whether they consider my solution 
the correct one — for my part I confess it carries 
no conviction to my own mind." 

" What, may I ask, is the inference you expect 
these gentlemen to draw from that statement ?" 
inquires the coroner, with a comprehensive wave 
of the hand. 

Dr. Gregory pauses for an instant before he 
replies. 

" I believe that blow behind the ear to have 
been struck by the hand of another, that the 
deceased staggered under it, lost his balance, the 
other foot not being free, and fell with stunning 
force upon the skate." 

"But, doctor," says the coroner plaintively, 
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"how can yon ask the jury to accept snch a 
theory? who could have struck such a blow? 
how could such a thing occur on a lake in a 
gentleman's park, while it was still almost day- 
light and no one see or hear anything of it ?" 

" That is not for me to determine ; I am not a 
detective ; I am here to say what I believe to be 
true ; I am here, I may add, at great personal 
inconvenience, and should be glad if I might be 
permitted to complete my evidence without 
useless interruption." 

The strong-minded ironmonger, who is not to 
be brow-beaten on his own territory, inquires 
whether the deceased baronet's property was 
found intact upon his person. 

Treherne is recalled and answers decisively in 
the affirmative ; being further questioned, he 
states that so far as he knows no suspicious or 
undesirable characters were upon the lake at 
any period of the day. 

The coroner cannot refrain from a triumphant 
glance in Dr. Gregory's direction ; " You hear, 
Doctor," he says blandly, rubbing his hands 
together. 

"I hear that the property of the deceased was 
found untouched upon his body, which proves 
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simply that no theft has been committed — 

nothing mofe." 

" To my mind it proves the absence of all 

motive for such a possibility as that at which you 

have hinted." 

" My business is not to inquire into motives 
but into facts," returns the doctor, with a shade 
of impatience. 

A juror inquires whether, had there been no 
question of an injury behind the ear, the doctor 
would have been satisfied that the severe wounds 
had been inflicted in the manner suggested. 

" Of course ; only it is my opinion that had 
there been no bruise at the back of the ear, there 
would have been no other injuries either." 

Dr. Gregory looks at his watch ; Challoner 
yawns ; the twelve wise ones begin to be con- 
scious that it is a very long time since they 
breakfasted. 

The coroner clears his throat, waves his bony 
hand in the air, imposing silence, wags his cada- 
verous looking head impressively, and addresses 
his brethren eloquently, as follows : — • 

"Gentlemen of the Jury — You have now 
heard all the evidence it is in my power to offer 
you, concerning this most terrible, this most 
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melancholy catastrophe ; you have heard how 
the lamented baronet, in the enjoyment of perfect 
health, while diverting himself with an innocent 
pastime, in company with his friends, almost 
under the very eyes of his affianced bride, met with 
this awful, premature, violent death; you have 
been told how he was discovered by Mr. Chal- 
loner, as he lay cold and stiff on the spot where 
his doom had overtaken him; you have heard 
that gentleman's evidence corroborated by that 
of Mr. Treherne ; lastly, you have heard from 
the lips of Dr. Gregory a minute and exhaustive 
account of the injuries which proved fatal to the 
unfortunate deceased ; it has been explained 
clearly to you how the lamented baronet had 
received an incised wound, four inches in length, 
extending from the — ahem ! — in short, gentle- 
men, I need not recapitulate the learned doctor's 
evidence, upon which your intelligence has 
already been brought to bear ; you will, I feel 
sure, give every suggestion that has been made, 
your most careful consideration ; I leave the 
cause of justice, without misgiving, in your 
hands." 

The twelve, with their collective wisdom, 
retire; eleven out of the twelve are fully con- 
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vinced that the baronet's injuries, however 
difficult they maybe of explanation, are the result 
of pure accident ; the strong-minded ironmonger 
alone holds himself aloof; he is given to 
imagining that the mere fact of differing from 
others is in itself a proof of immense superiority ; 
he confesses that Dr. Gregory's statement, has 
made a marked impression upon what he is pleased 
to term his mind ; he proceeds to dissect his evi- 
dence, mangling and mis-applying the long 
words in a string of inconsequent arguments ; 
having harangued himself into a less contradic- 
tory frame of mind, and duly asserted his 
superiority, he yields eventually to the combined 
effects of persuasion, and a sense of vacuum in 
the inner man ; returning with his eleven 
brethren, he, as foreman, delivers the following 
original and remarkable verdict : — 

" We find that Sir Angus Maxwell died from 
injuries received through falling upon his face, 
on the upturned blade of his skate, and we are, 
moreover, of opinion that the occurrence was 
entirely the result of accident." 

The mortal remains of Sir Angus journey down 
to their last resting-place in the far north ; his 
mother, poor soul ! weeps copious tears over the 
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loss of her first-born, as though he had been 
the noblest, the best, and the bravest, instead 
of an empty-headed, coarse-natured young man ; 
as mothers, fortunately for many of us, are able 
to do. 

Maxwell of Heronhurst, Sir Anthony now, 
steps into his cousin's shoes, and erects a fine 
marble tablet to his memory, opposite his family 
pew, in the parish church, upon which are 
chronicled more virtues than any ten men ever 
possessed, together with the record of the grief 
of his sorrowing relatives at his premature 
removal — a touching proof of disinterestedness 
on the part of the new baronet, seeing that the 
bereavement he deplores, in the very best and 
most durable lead letters, adds £30,000 per 
annum or so to his income. 

The nine days wonder is over ; the Mud- 
borough Gazette has dwindled down again* to 
its normal dimensions; the Christiana Bugle 
has pounced upon the misfortunes of some 
other weak vessel wherewith to " point a moral 
and adorn" its pages ; Mudborough itself 
has relapsed into its pristine, sleepy, narrow- 
minded monotony, reversing the commandment, 
slumbering for six days, and waking up once a 
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week on the seventh — Saturday and market day — 
and doing all that it has to do. 

Girton is shut up ; the faded yellow brocade, 
in the sepulchral drawing-room, hides its dimin- 
ished head behind homely brown holland ; the 
great grates yawn ; the shutters are closed ; the 
desolate, rambling old house is handed over to 
the bats and owls, the moaning, sighing wind, 
the uneasy " Lady Gladys," and her detractor 
the venerable housekeeper. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A noble duke in nature as in name. 

• ••••• 

The very pink of courtesy. 

Shakespeare. 

It is night in that most unromantic spot, Victoria 
Station; the long frost has broken up; the 
heavens are making up for lost time by a steady- 
going downpour, which filters through the glass 
roof, dripping sootily on to the platforms, 
making the foggy ill-lighted station, with its 
shrieking engines, an abomination of desolation, 
sloppiness and maddening noise. 

The continental night express is ready to 
start ; the engine is hissing and spluttering with 
impatience; people who live in a chronic con- 
dition of being too late for everything, rush in 
with piles of unregistered luggage ; timid females 
who make as much fuss about going to Paris as 
if they were booked for Central Africa, cling to 
much-enduring porters, of whom they inquire for 
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the twentieth time, if this is the right train, 
if their luggage is put in, etc. etc., whom 
finally, like the good Samaritan, they reward 
with the modest sum of two pence, wrapped up 
in paper. 

Almost all the elements Frith thought worth 
the trouble of converting into a picture are 
there. 

There is the infatuated looking couple locked 
up in a compartment and labelled " engaged" — 
which is a libel for they were married this 
morning — before which a brawny, hirsute guard 
stands sentinel; there are mothers taking leave 
of their firstborn, who are about to be launched 
into the troubled waters of the wicked french 
capital; (so different to our chaste, well-regulated 
London) ; in the midst of the din and bustle a 
last tender word of counsel is whispered in young 
Hopeful's ear, at which that unregenerate youth 
grins over the maternal shoulder, winking at his 
young brother who stands near, longing for the 
hour of his own emancipation; there are noisy 
specimens of the genus "Arry," bent upon 
astonishing the Parisians with their original 
version of the french tongue, and compartments 
full of happy selfish men serenely breathing a 
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stifling atmosphere of gentle poison; there is the 
shrieking irrepressible paper-boy, with the rare 
patronymic of our Admiralty's ex-First Lord 
proudly emblazoned on his cap, who persists 
in pushing The World — Whitehall and the 
Sporting Times, under the noses of prim old 
ladies, who look like the incarnation of the 
thirty-nine articles ; who, thrusting aside these 
mouthpieces of Satan, inquire severely, if The 
Guardian x is not forthcoming; but there is not 
the interesting criminal, escaping from the con- 
sequences of his evil-doing, — or of being found 
out — "nabbed" just in the nick of time by that 
intelligent and incorruptible officer, Inspector 
Mouchard, (who has not been found out, in 
which he has the advantage of his prisoner). 

Among those comfortable, cloud- emitting 
gentlemen, there may be great financiers whom 
naked truth might call by some other frame, 
not quite so sweet; but at least Inspector 
Mouchard (who looks quite gentlemanly and 
distinguished in plain clothes) has nothing dis- 
agreeable to say to them ; who shall tell indeed 
in this happy, commercial age when people have 
learnt to plunder so genially, so naturally, so 
merrily, who is honest and who is not? — when 
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nothing is sacred from this vast money-making 
spirit of enterprising speculation; when even 
England's fair daughters are content to see their 
counterfeit presentments, modestly appraised at 
one shilling each, ornamenting the photographer's 
window together with friendly Zulus, and other 
celebrities of scanty clothing and scantier reputa- 
tion; Phryne might surely have been left un- 
molested in these her photographic strongholds ; 
when every one is clamouring about their " rights" 
in some shape or other, might she not complain 
that her preserves are unduly poached upon? 

Buy up your inane, lovely, classical or majes- 
tic countenances — Oh! beautiful daughters of 
Albion ! be content to give them to your friends, 
brothers, husbands even! Then perhaps weak- 
brained scribblers will cease to pen stupid 
scurrility concerning you, and to turn dirty 
pennies by pandering to the depraved taste of 
a silly minority. 

Leaning against the door of a first-class com- 
partment in this pandemonium of steam whistles 
and unearthly shrieks, stands Treherne; Heine, 
in deep mourning, enveloped in a long ulster and 
with a little fur hat perched on her head, with 
Coquin in her arms, (by kind permission of a 
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friendly guard to whom the unfailing silver key 
has been judiciously applied), looks as bewitching 
a maiden as ever set a poor fellow's heart aching ; 
her father sits opposite to her, very comfortably 
arranged indeed ; contentment beams in his 
handsome, kindly face, for is he not about to 
leave his native fog, rain, and the general 
dismalness his soul abhors, behind him ? 

Eeine leans her arms on the window-frame 
and looks out, and then straight into Treherne's 
face; it has grown paler and thinner, and there 
is a restless look in his dark eyes she never 
remembers before, and which pains her ; he in 
his turn contemplates that pretty, fur-crowned 
head from which he is so soon to part ; how grace- 
ful she is, he thinks, how lovable, how womanly ; 
how wonderfully nature has blended in her the 
best characteristics of the two nationalities she 
represents ; somewhat in this same strain 
apparently run the thoughts also, of a distin- 
guished military looking man, with iron-grey 
hair and a black moustache, who has been 
indulging for the last ten minutes in undis- 
guised, though not obtrusive, admiration of 
Heine, to Treherne's infinite disgust, who glares 
at him as he passes to and fro, as englishmen 
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have a habit of doing at those who presume to 
regard their womankind with favour, though, as 
a matter of fact, our countrymen themselves 
are seldom behindhand in staring at a pretty 
woman. 

" Pall Mall ! — Globe ! — Punch ! — Evening 
Paper-r-r-s !" shouts a strong-lunged, news- 
laden young demon. 

Treherne invests in sundry publications for 
Heine's edification. 

" Give me the Pall Mall," says Challoner. " I 
think the English travelling public ought to put 
up a statue to the man who started the Pall 
Mall. It is the first paper one could ever read 
in a train, without running the risk, in turning it 
over, of poking out one's neighbour's eye." 

" You will write to me, Jasper, often," Heine 
is saying. " You will not be so idle any more ?" 

" I will write if you wish it." 

" If I wish it ! I am amused at the affecta- 
tion of modesty in that 'if;' and you will 
come over and see us soon, if I wish it, of course, 
well understood ; you want a change, you look 
quite ill, does he not, pere ?" 

"Does he? how can he help it when he 
breathes fog and smoke in equal proportions for 
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ten out of the twelve months ; come over, 
Jasper, to Paris, or wherever we may be ; if a 
client should, in this age of discoveries, turn up 
you could be telegraphed for ; there is no such 
thing as distance, now-a-days." 

" I am quite well, and I am afraid I cannot 
spare the time to run away just yet ; I really 
am not exactly the idle vagabond you and Heine 
believe." 

" I am glad ;" says Heine, " there is nothing 
like work for keeping naughty boys out of 
mischief; but I wish you looked better; 
perhaps you work too hard — did that idea ever 
occur to you ?" 

"Never, even in my wildest dreams." 

"Well — you will come — later — at Christmas 
perhaps— promise " 

"Perhaps — if you are still in Paris." 

" I will have no ' perhapses/ supposing that 
tantalizing adverb to admit of a plural; promise." 

"Perhaps:" repeats Treherne, smiling down 
upon her. 

"Ah! I know you of old; rock, adamant, 
— they are pliant in comparison, if that great 
mind of yours is already made up." 

Challoner is deep in " Latest Intelligence ;" 
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with a quick movement she lays a hand on 
Jasper's, as it rests upon the window-frame, and 
says, softly, " You have been so good to me and 
pere, Jasper ; thank you a thousand times." 

He starts and snatches away his hand almost 
rudely; she looks pained and considerably aston- 
ished ; recovering himself with a short laugh he 
hold3 it out again, and says, hurriedly : 

" It only seemed to me so absurd, Reine, that 
you should thank me for anything I could do for 
you or your father, though indeed, as a matter 
of fact, I have done nothing." 

The engine gives a final shriek, Challoner 
shakes Treherne's hand ; along the train there 
are waving hands, last kisses, one or two tearful 
faces, last words ; Eeine leans out, and to the 
edification, not unmixed with envy, of the 
distinguished foreigner who has seated himself 
in the next compartment, leaves a little kiss as 
a remembrance upon Treherne's swarthy, bronzed 
cheek, with a last murmured good-bye. 

"God bless you, Reine." 

They are off; he sees the white handkerchief 
she waves fluttering for a second through the 
steam ; he stands there for some minutes uncon- 
sciously, after the train is out of sight ; that cruel, 
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little kiss has set his heart throbbing, and the 
hot blood rushing through his veins ; then he 
turns and walks home through the rain to his 
chambers in the Temple. 

99 What a fool, ass, idiot, I am !" is his verdict, 
as he puts his latch-key into the door. 

He is wet through, but he does not know it ; 
the rain has washed away Reine's kiss, but the 
memory of those two soft lips against his cheek 
haunts him, poor fellow ; his rooms look terribly 
desolate, the fire has gone out, bachelor discom- 
fort and untidiness are everywhere ; only the 
night before Reine and her father had been there 
to tea, by her own particular desire and invita- 
tion ; he sits down wearily, and for once his pipe 
fails to restore his equanimity; he fancies he 
can see her moving about, laughing over his 
great law books, especially making merry con- 
cerning the suggestiveness of their spick and span, 
unthumbed appearance ; a bunch of violets is in 
a glass on the mantelpiece, which she had put 
there, a copy of " In Memoriam" lies open on a 
chair as she left it; his wig and gown, which 
she had irreverently donned, are thrown across the 
sofa ; he thinks of her as he saw her a few short 
hours ago, her pretty curls tucked under that 
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hideous wig, her little graceful figure enveloped 
in that sombre gown, like another " young and 
learned doctor" come from Padua ; while with 
delicious sauciness she improvised an imaginary- 
speech, in Treherne's most emphatic manner, as 
counsel for the fair plaintiff in a heart-rending 
breach of promise case; all this is over now, 
together with the mad despair he has felt at her 
engagement, the period of intense suppressed 
emotion he has lived through since Sir Angus 
died, the sweet charm of her daily presence, so 
potent that, under its influence, at times, he has 
almost forgotten — all that he now remembers 
with redoubled bitterness ; all this is at an end ; 
if there is any one who, at some period of his 
or her existence, has not experienced this feeling 
of blank desolation, their lines must have fallen 
unto them in exceptionally pleasant places. 

It is perhaps a humiliating confession to make 
concerning one's hero, but the plain fact is that 
Treherne buries his face in his hands in his lone- 
liness, and presently sobs; not with copious 
ready-flowing tears, like a whimpering woman, 
but with the long pent-up grief of a self-con- 
tained man ; it is terrible to listen to, and might 
move the stoniest-hearted stoic to pity; it 
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is lamentable waste of time besides, in these 
days, when men are too sensible to pine for 
" lips that are far," but Treherne is not in the 
least ashamed of his obsolete weakness, nor 
indeed has he any reason to be. 

He sits there far into the small hours, with his 
unhappiness and regrets to bear him company, 
and when at length he goes to bed he sleeps 
soundly and dreamlessly ; the next day he is calm 
and outwardly himself again, and goes about his 
work in the world, doing what he finds to do 
manfully, as "it is his nature to." 

Meanwhile Challoner and Eeine steam away 
through the darkness towards Dover. 

The occurrences of the past few weeks have 
worked a change in Reine ; her sweet face is 
often thoughtful ; the suddenness and manner of 
Sir Angus' death have shocked her terribly, while 
she is, at the same time, painfully conscious that 
her dominant feeling is one of deep thankfulness 
at her escape from certain life-long misery; it 
seems to her as though she had been snatched 
back suddenly on the very brink of a precipice ; 
saved from committing a deadly sin. 

She has parted from Treherne with a heart 
scarcely less heavy than his own; her late 
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experiences, together witli the shrinking horror 
she feels when she reflects, that but for the 
finger of fate intervening in that too terrible 
manner, she would in all human probability 
have taken that fatal irrevocable leap, have 
taught her effectually the magnitude of the 
mistake she contemplated; yet she is saddened 
and oppressed by the belief that she has forfeited 
Treherne's good opinion, that he sees in her not 
an unthinking girl drifting ignorantly into 
marriage, but a scheming, mercenary woman 
bent upon securing a rich husband. 

She sits on deck on this particular night, 
for it is warm, and the downpour has moderated 
into a gentle drizzle, meditating upon these 
things and upon the curious unwillingness 
Treherne has evinced to visit them, which con- 
firms her suspicion of his conviction of her 
un worthiness ; she is not, however, permitted 
to indulge very long in undisturbed reflection ; 
the distinguished-looking gentleman, who roused 
Jasper's ire at Victoria by his too-evident appre- 
ciation of Reine's charms, is walking up and 
down; he looks closely at Challoner several 
times as he passes, finally stops in front of him, 
takes off his hat, and says, in French : 
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" Pardon ; have I not the honour to address 
Monsieur Challonaire ?" 

Monsieur Challonaire rises, draws himself up 
with that every-man's-house-is-his-castle sort of 
air, which clings inevitably even to the most 
nomadic of Anglo-Saxons. 

"My name is Challoner," he says, then 
suddenly holding out his hand; "Ah! a 
thousand pardons, Vicomte, I did not recognize 
you for a moment in the darkness." 

"I also was not at all assured of your 
identity," returns the other, shaking the hand 
warmly, and glancing at Eeine, upon which 
Challoner says, "Permit me to present you to 
my daughter. Eeine, this is the Vicomte de 
Ferri&res, of whom you have heard me speak." 

Eeine bows graciously and bestows a small 
smile upon De Ferrieres, which has the effect of 
making him wish himself twenty years 
younger, 

"Mademoiselle, I am enchanted to have the 
honour of making your acquaintance," he says, 
executing a bow which must have been an heir- 
loom from the time of the Grand Monarque. 
" I trust I am correct in supposing that Made- 
moiselle is on her way to Paris ?" 
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Reine answers affirmatively, upon which the 
Vicomte cries ecstatically : 

" Ah-h-h ! but that is charming. You will 
allow me the pleasure of visitiDg you, Challoner, 
my friend ; if I can be of any service I need 
not say how much pleasure it will give me ; but 
Mademoiselle has often been in Paris without 
doubt, otherwise she could not speak our tongue 
so charmingly/' 

''My daughter is half a countrywoman of 
yours : ,> returns Challoner, smiling as he reflects 
that were Reine's French of the most pronounced 
John Bull variety, the Vicomte's native gallantry 
would have enabled him to make precisely the 
same remark, unblushingly. 

" And Mademoiselle is a good patriot, I am 
sure ; she loves our beautiful France — our 
adorable Paris ?" 

"Yes," says Reine quietly, amused at the 
ecstatic vivacity of the Vicomte. " I like Paris 
* very much — for a time ; but the Bohemian 
element is strong in me, I think, as it is in my 
father, neither of us is ever contented for any 
time in a town, we are always longing after the 
green fields and pleasant pastures, are we not, 
pere 
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"Yes, indeed; an energetic daughter, with 
wandering tendencies, who allows her old father 
no rest for the sole of his foot, is a sore afflic- 
tion ;" Challoner answers plaintively, while the 
Vicomte is tickled by this open avowal of 
Bohemianism, from the lips of this jeune personne 
lien elevee, the step-daughter moreover of the 
land of Grundy. 

" I suppose I am in some sense a Bohemian 
also/' says De Ferri&res, laughing, and declaring 
gallantly that in this case the affliction his friend 
deplores carries with it its own compensation. 
" I have roamed all over the world, but Paris 
after all is my ideal earthly paradise; to me, 
there are no green pastures so elysian as our 
own elysian fields, no woods so lovely as our 
Bois y no valleys or mountains so delightful as 
our own well-paved, beloved Boulevards — a humi- 
liating confession, is it not, Mademoiselle ?" 

" Monsieur, do we not all love that place best 
where we have been happiest, irrespective of 
nature's beauties and latitude and longitude ?" 

She is thinking of the handsome young fellow 
from whom she parted at Victoria, decides the 
Vicomte mentally, and London, with all its 
abominable fog and smoke, will be her ideal 
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paradise, until — under similar conditions, she 
finds another. 

"Ah ! Mademoiselle," he continues aloud, " in 
whatever latitude I find myself, my heart always 
longs after Paris ; I have lived in every capital 
in Europe, including, pardon me, Challonaire, 
five years travaux forces in your dismally stupen- 
dous London, la bas, but everywhere I feel 
unsettled, until I am back in Paris again, it is a 
veritable mal de pays!' 

" There is no place like home," Challoner says, 
" and when I recall the dreariness of the baronial 
residence I have just left behind me, I confess I 
feel grateful for the fact." 

"But you are indeed, as Mademoiselle says, 
a Bohemian — an apostate — a renegade — what 
name can we find for you, who are a traitor to 
the most sacred instincts of an Englishman ? 
Home ! What blissful visions that magic word 
recalls : of fire-side evenings, enchanting if a little 
dull, with Monsieur le papa nodding over his 
Times, Madame la maman over her knitting, 
while fair-haired, blue-eyed vestals punish the 
poor piano ; what visions of tea — much tea — 
bread and butter — rosbif — family prayers — plum 
pudding — and a hundred other similar delights." 
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" But Paris is home, sweet home to you," says 
Keine, " and for the same reason, probably, 
because in it are centred all your dearest 
interests." 

" No, Mademoiselle, home can never have the 
same signification for us that it has for english- 
men; the proof of it is, that however strong the 
ties may be that bind us to any other place, we 
never love it as we do Paris." 

" I like the english feeling about home :" 
remarks Eeine, meditatively. 

" But vou do not care much about the 
practice :" says her father. 

" Your english home-life is in reality the 
outcome of your detestable climate," says De 
Ferriferes. " Who cares to turn out to dinner, or 
to the theatre, in the national armour of water- 
proof and goloshes, armed with the inevitable 
umbrella ? Amusement, distraction, are events 
in the lives of the english middle classes, 
instead of part and parcel of their exist- 
ence, as with us; England is a very agreeable 
country for rich people, and it is a merciful 
provision of Providence that the race of Croesus 
survives there." 

"It is a nice place for those who are rich 
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enough to afford a solar system of their own, as 
somebody says — Landor, is it not, Reine ?" 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle has a french name too," 
cries De Ferrieres ecstatically ; " and what a 
charming name, it suits her to perfection." 

" How can you tell ?" she inquires, laughing, 
" seeing that it is almost dark, and I am muffled 
up to my chin in rugs ; I may be hump-backed, 
or lame, or afflicted with a hopeless squint ; indeed 
I have always thought my name and myself 
very incongruous — ' Reine ' should be very tall, 
queenly, majestic, and it is not permissible in the 
fitness of things that her nose should trespass 
ever so little upon the celestial :" she finishes 
rubbing the organ in question reflectively between 
a finger and thumb. 

" I protest — I protest/' cries De Ferrikres 
energetically, " were you disposed to follow me 
deeply into statistics, I believe I could prove to 
you conclusively, that queenly, majestic classi- 
calities have never been in any age most fatal to 
the peace of man — but that is not to the point — 
I retain my opinion — I believe you had a good 
fairy for your godmother, who, looking into 
futurity, called you most appropriately — Reine." 

" Roxalana, whose nose was notoriously of the 
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celestial type, upset the Turkish Empire, never 
remarkable, perhaps, even in those remote days, 
for its stability :" says Challoner ; " and what 
have you been doing since I saw you last ?" he 
asks of De Ferrieres. 

" t have been strolling about the world — my 
head-quarters — my home, sweet home, Made- 
moiselle — are always in Paris ; I have been — 
let me see — to Algiers — to Egypt — the idea 
came into my head that I would go and study 
the Eastern Question on the spot, and contem- 
plate the handiwork of Messieurs the Turks and 
Russians ; I was in Constantinople on that 
memorable day when the British Lion woke up 
frdm his long lethargy, and with a roar and a 
lash of his tail sent his ironclads steaming 
through those troubled waters ; my respect and 
admiration for the noble animal, which had, I 
confess, waned a little, revived as I contemplated 
that fine sight, and I improvised a little solo of 
my own on the 'motifs 9 of 'Rule Britannia' 
as I perceived that she really had not forgotten 
her old metier of ruling the waves." 

" It was a fine bold stroke," agrees Challoner, 
" only it was a pity the old lion's roar ended in a 
snore, for before people had found out he was 
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awake, he fell asleep again ; a little decision, 
less talky-talky, and more action, at that critical 
moment when Russia was crippled .and -ourselves 
reinstated in our old familiar r61e of saviour, and 
England would have cut a very different figure, 
I imagine, in the East." 

" Ah! my friend," says De Ferrieres, shrugging 
his shoulders ; " standing godfather to a Sick 
Man with a mortal disease and bolstering up his 
rotten constitution is thankless work ; patched- 
up nations — lives — quarrels — houses — it is all 
one — another word for failure — but pardon, 
Mademoiselle, that we wander off into these 
vexed questions ; after I left the East, where 
do you think the fates decreed I was to go ?" 

" Back to Paris, probably." 

" No — to America. Business took me there ; 
and it is the most wonderful country in the 
world ; my regret is that I have allowed — well, 
I will not tell you how many years to elapse, 
without having worshipped at the shrine of the 
almighty dollar, on its native soil before." 

" It is curious how much more popular 
Americans are with other nations than with us," 
says Challoner, "I own that when I see one 
coming I button up my coat involuntarily as I 
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do against a gust of english east wind ; both 
have much the same effect upon me; an 
American suggests* to my mind a machine which 
has discovered the mystery of perpetual motion, 
and is moreover endowed with the power of 
speech ; my feeble spark of individuality seems 
to shrivel up and become incorporated in his 
immense omnivorous vitality; in his presence 
my existence appears suspended — on the verge of 
complete extinction; — Darwin would doubtless 
recognize in this fact conclusive evidence of the 
wisdom of his theory concerning the survival of 
the fittest; don't you remember, Reine, Heine 
says somewhere, that in England, all the men 
are like machines, and the machines like men ; 
to me, Americans are a fearful combination of 
the two, which is trying to a useless, impractical, 
rolling-stone-that-gathers-no-moss sort of fellow 
like me." 

" It is just on account of their activity, their 
energy, their 'cuteness as they say that I admire 
them — it is the nation of the future — the head- 
quarters of progress and invention." 

" Heaven grant our descendants deafness, if it 
is to be the language of the future too." 

" The language ! they speak your own." 
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"Do they? then may I forget my mother- 
tongue." 

" Ah ! true ; there is a difference of accent — 
well — yes ; perhaps ! but it is a great nation ; 
believe me, and moreover a pleasant one — they 
are the most hospitable people under the sun, as 
hospitable as your own countrymen, with this 
advantage, that they do not exact a ten years' 
acquaintance, a knowledge of your pedigree, and 
an insight into your banking account, before 
they unbend and extend to you the hand of 
friendship." 

" I can understand that they should not be 
exacting on the question of pedigree ; with all 
their faults they are a practical and consistent 
people." 

" And then the women," pursues De Ferri&res 
enthusiastically, tf their complexions ! their eyes ! 
their freshness ! you must admit that they are 
lovely, fascinating to a degree, divine :" and he 
wafts a kiss from his finger-tips across the wide 
Atlantic to those fair murderesses of our noble 
language. 

" So long as they do not open their mouths, 
and are under, say five-and-twenty or so, I grant 
you that they are — well — in no. sense divine, but 
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very attractively human :" admits Challoner 
grudgingly. 

" It is only that dreadful twang which makes 
them so unsympathetic to us," Eeine remarks ; 
" for whatever pere may say to the contrary, the 
American women are beautiful, Vicomte — there 
are no complexions in the world like theirs." 

" Except at Madame Bachel's :" suggests her 
father maliciously. 

" That is a libel, pere." 

" Ah ! my friend, you cannot afford to be 
severe on that point ; last season, in Hyde Park, 
I saw beautiful young English ladies" (with 
emphasis) " pointed to make one shudder." 

" I dare say ; vanity and folly are universal — 
not the most ' protective' nation in the world 
ever claimed a monopoly of imbecility." 

" And then their teeth !" says the Vicomte 
to Keine, in a tone which suggests notes of 
exclamation. 

" And their dentists — the first in the world," 
rejoins Challoner grimly. 

" And their figures ! !" 

" And their skill in manufacturing the same — 
or sections thereof:" mutters the sceptic, sotto 
voce to his cigar. 
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u Pere> do you remember those American ladies 
we met at Nice last year ? Two lovely girls, 
Monsieur, with cheeks like blush roses, which, 
like blush roses, you might dip in water without 
injury to their colouring — real golden hair, inno- 
cent of dye, and eyes bluer than the Italian skies." 

" I remember — when they began to speak, 
what did all these charms — which I believe in 
this case were genuine — avail? one's dominant 
desire was to stop up one's ears, and flee in the 
other direction — do you remember, cherie> how 
one of them offended you by gravely assuring you, 
she knew at once you were English, by your accent ? 
I think that was the climax of effrontery." 

" Yes — she said to me — € guess they say here 
you're a Bussian, and I said, wall ! anyhow she 
speaks our lingo tip-top, but her accent's English, 
this grace of diction is fortunately lost upon you, 
Vicomte." 

" Mademoiselle, shall I confess to you that I 
have a conviction that the prejudice so many 
english people entertain on this point, originates 
in another feeling ; are you quite sure that the 
mother country is not a little jealous — envious of 
this vigorous, self-asserting, independent, and, in 
some things, even superior child ?'* 
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" My friend," says Challoner pleasantly, " I 
must annihilate that delusion, Eeine is not equal 
to it — America is not our superior in anything, 
except in the manufacture of a few mechanical 
appliances, and, to a certain extent, in the prac- 
tical administration of everyday life, but- 

" That is already something — 

" Pause, misguided enthusiast — but — one must 
be english to know and feel this ; and yet just be- 
cause one 19 english, people misjudge us, and very 
naturally conclude, as you do, that we arejealous 
and prejudiced, and our evidence, therefore, is 
untrustworthy in their eyes ; know then, that in 
point of culture, refinement, art, literature, the 
Americans are certainly not our superiors, or 
anything like our equals ; I do not speak of the 
superficial refinement of luxury, the outcome of 
great wealth, but that deeper refinement which 
is the product of gentle breeding and real culture 
— not of mere material civilization ; of course, I 
am not denying the existence of individual refined, 
cultured Americans — they exist, I know, for I 
have met well-authenticated specimens ; I am 
speaking of the nation at large. Show me 
such names in American literature as, I will 
not say Shakespeare — because he is a Colossus, 
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the like of which the world will never see 
again — but Byron, Shelley, Scott, or Thackeray 
— show me their painters — their musicians — 
their great orators — their men of genius of any 
denomination, except the genius of money-grub- 
bing — in that I believe they are even superior 
to us, and Heaven knows the sons of perfidious 
Albion are not backward in the struggle after 
filthy lucre." 

" You are unreasonable— voyons — you cannot 
expect a nation any more than a child to run 
before it can walk — look what they have already 
accomplished— it is marvellous." 

"I expect nothing — I am trying to prove 
to you that they have not accomplished every- 
thing ; I want to cure you of this transatlantic 



mania/' 



" When you get upon this topic, pere, you 
forget all your cosmopolitanism, and talk like an 
insular aristocrat :" says Eeine. 

"If you are going to call me ugly names, 
c/ierie, and support the Vicomte, I have no more 
to say— I can only, as his cultured friends over 
the water would phrase it, ' dry up / I am afraid 
I cannot translate that idiom into french ; how- 
ever, here we are ; there is the classic outline of 
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Calais pier; De Ferrieres if you will share a 
coupd with us, Eeine will not be cruel enough 
to deprive us of the consolations of tobacco, we 
can renew our American tournament, and, by the 
time we reach Paris, I dare say I shall be a com- 
plete convert." 

The Vicomte bows, professes himself honoured, 
enchanted, saddles himself cheerfully with bags 
and rugs innumerable, of which he is presently 
relieved by Mademoiselle Celestine, who emerges 
tardily from a snug corner, where she has been 
discussing some interesting subject with an 
attentive gentleman's gentleman, whose acquaint- 
ance she has made without the formalities of an 
introduction. 

Eeine and Coquin are soon asleep in a corner of 
the carriage ; the Vicomte, in spite of Challoner's 
invitation and bad example, in spite too of a 
gracious permission Mademoiselle has accorded 
him, declines to smoke in her presence ; it is 
remarkable, inasmuch as he is not in love with 
Reine, and is very much in love with tobacco ; 
can it be that other obsolete relics of the Grand 
Monarchical period have descended to him, toge- 
ther with that celebrated De Ferrieres bow ? 

"At what hotel do you descend ?" inquires 
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the Vicomte as the train rolls into the gave du 
nord. 

" We always go to the Hotel du Bhin, it is 
quiet and they know us well — I detest the 
bustle of those monster hotels — they are always 
besieged, too, by your friends the Americans ; one 
hears and, unfortunately, sees too, evidences of 
their eccentric manners and customs on all 
sides." 

" But that is most happy, all that there is of 
most fortunate, for I have an apartment in the 
Place Vendome, close to the Hotel du BJiin; do 
you stay long in Paris ?" 

"It depends; if the weather is bad I shall 
go south, I have not seen the sun for two 
months " 

" And I am afraid he is not here to greet you ; 
Mademoiselle it seems we have brought the rain 
and even a sample of the fog with us ; but our 
climate is like ourselves ; its tristesse, never lasts 
long ; it is smiling again before its tears are dry." 

" As for ours, it is Niobian in its tearfulness ; 
ten Novembers and two Aprils of wintry smiles 
and plentiful tears — here we are ckerie, we will 
take a fiacre and leave Jules and Celestine to 
follow with the luggage— Grood-bye De Ferri&res, 
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delighted to see you whenever you are dis- 
engaged/' 

" A thousand thanks ! Mademoiselle, I have 
the honour to salute you." 

" A revoir, Monsieur :" says Heine, extending 
to him a hand, English fashion, over which the 
Vicomte bows his best bow. 

Outside the station an important personage 
stands ready to greet Challoner as he emerges ; 
it is Monsieur Jules Galette, valet de chambre, 
butler, secretaiy, on occasion cook — a domestic 
Figaro ; urgent private affairs have intervened to 
prevent this factotum accompanying his master on 
his late expedition to England ; he is short, wiry, 
dark, and so closely cropped as to suggest his 
recent return from Cayenne ; he is attired in a 
manner which would strike a chill into the 
innermost heart of any well-regulated be-plushed 
Belgravian Jeames ; he is guiltless of livery, and 
his costume aims apparently at a combination of 
the comfortable, the practical, and the pictur- 
esque ; it consists of long boots reaching to the 
knee, a brigand hat, a loose overcoat, a necktie 
of a rich red, fastened by a ring of Palais - 
Eoyalian workmanship, setting off a collar of 
Byronic tendencies, and of scarcely irreproachable 
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snowiness, while a massive watch-chain of design 
and antiquity corresponding with the ring 
meanders across his manly chest. 

Catching sight of his master, he darts through 
the crowd with a movement which reminds one 
of an electric eel ; the brigand hat goes off with 
a flourish, his shrewd eyes twinkle pleasantly, he 
shows all his even white teeth in a broad grin of 
welcome under his coal-black moustache. 

" Ah ! Jules, my friend — is that you ? that 
is well — how are you ?" cries Challoner cheerily ; 
he has left his small capital of british starchiness 
tied up in brown holland, like the furniture, in his 
castle of Girton. 

" Good-day, Mademoiselle ; good-day, Mon- 
sieur ; enchanted to see you of return ; I have a 
voiture ready ; will Monsieur give me the keys 
that I may attend to the visiting of the baggage ? 
the weather is of the most detestable, and 
Mademoiselle will do well to get out of the rain 
as soon as possible." 

They drive off; in a few minutes the ubiqui- 
tous Jules follows with the luggage and 
Mademoiselle Celestine, who, judging by her 
volubility, is making up for the time she has lost 
in that pays detestable, " where figure to your- 
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self Monsieur Jules scarcely any one speaks our 
beautiful tongue ;" the fact that Monsieur Galette, 
during a temporary suspension of philosophy, has 
taken unto himself a wife, in no wise deters 
Mademoiselle Celestine be it remarked, from 
exercising those limited fascinations wherewith 
nature has endowed her for the benefit of 
" Monsieur Jules." 

At the hotel Madame, en robe de chambre, 
superior edition of night-cap, and hair not 
innocent of curl papers, smiles welcome upon 
Challoner and Heine ; Auguste, the head waiter, 
Pierre, the old concierge, and Jeanne, the 
chambermaid, all old acquaintances, in remem- 
brance of past and anticipation of future pour- 
boires, grin, bow, and chatter profusely. Madame 
has prepared the usual rooms, the small ones 
Monsieur prefers in the entresol; will Made- 
moiselle rest for a few hours or will she like that 
coffee, which is at this moment ready, shall be 
served immediately? 1 ' 

Mademoiselle would like, first, a bath, and in 
twenty minutes will be ready for coffee. 

" del I A bath ! But reflect a little, Mademoi- 
selle, aftera journey so long, so cold,"cries Madame, 
who feels quite a maternal interest in Reine. 
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"It shall be a warm one, Madame, out of 
consideration for your feelings," the girl says, 
laughing. 

Madame holds up her hands and invokes 
heaven again. "You do not mean that you 
would ever dream of a cold one ; ah ! believe 
me I should not know how to tell you what may 
happen from those imprudences." 

They mount the stairs, Madame still enlarging 
upon the dire effects of ablutions too frequent 
and enterprising ; Heine, despite her sinister 
prognostications, reappears presently as fair, fresh 
and healthy-looking a little maiden as ever had 
the good sense to love cold water ; she toasts 
her feet before the crackling wood-fire while 
Celestine deftly arranges the self-willed little 
curls and silken brown plaits, and she thinks 
how much more cosv and at-home she feels in 
that tiny room, with its bright polished floor, 
and small oases here and there of mats, its pretty 
alcove with curtained bed, its lilliputian basins, 
like a good-sized tea-cup, its jugs, no larger than 
a milk-jug, its profusion of mirrors, hung every- 
where but in the right light — than ever she could 
feel, surrounded by all the faded glories of Girton. 

It is true this small Bohemian has never 
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known the luxury of a well-organized english 
home, with its regiment of over-fed domestics, 
who condescend for the equivalent of many a 
poor governess* or curate's salary to see that a 
few subordinate "slaveys" do the work, while 
their tyrants get all the credit— this advantage 
being denied her, she loves her simple ever- 
changing life with her easy-going father; as 
she joins him in the salon, she feels as if she had 
escaped from prison into the free pure air again, 
and she looks like a stray gleam of sunshine as 
she stands on tip-toe to kiss her parent, french 
fashion, on both cheeks, and says, "Is it not 
good to be here together again, petit pfoe ?" 

She does not make use of forcible adjectives or 
indulge in other eccentricities of diction, as she 
might do, had her opportunities been greater, 
of perfecting herself in that refined, colloquial, 
english prose, upon which modern fashion has 
chosen to set its hall mark ; her english is 
sometimes not strictly idiomatic; she often 
translates literally from the french with which 
she is most familiar ; she is unfashionably 
ignorant of slang and fastness of every descrip- 
tion; yet her father, contrasting his little girl 
with certain samples of his fair countrywomen, 
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recently brought under his notice, is very well 
content that this branch of her education should 
have been neglected. 

Looking through the window Heine perceives 
that the weather is already repentant, the rain 
has ceased, blue sky is breaking over the 
Vend6me Column, which rears its head as 
proudly as though it had never been relegated 
to temporary retirement from public life at the 
bidding of a fickle multitude. 

" What did you think of De Ferri&res, 
Heine ?" asks Challoner. 

" I liked him — but is it possible that he cannot 
speak english, as he declares, though he lived 
five years in England ?" 

" That is his modesty — he knows it on the 
contrary quite well. He was at the Embassy in 
London for years; but no frenchman ever 
speaks any language but his own if he can help 
it, and he is quite right; for a frenchman is 
seldom brilliant in any but his own cosmopolitan 
tongue — now a german on the contrary will 
always persist in talking, or mangling as the case 
may be, the language of any one with whom 
lie is conversing ; in the presence of an english- 
man who has devoted years of his life to 
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acquiring genuine break-jaw german, the enter- 
prising Deutscher will obstinately insist upon 
airing his misplaced b's and p's and unintelli- 
gible english generally." 

" It is worse when they talk french, I think; 
there is a flavour about their accent which to me 
is more dreadful than honest John Bull's full- 
bodied, uncompromising u's." 

"Now you are personal and undutiful, I am 
conscious that my 'uY come under the John 
Bull category/' 

"They are very nearly irreproachable, and 
indeed whatever language you speak it always 
sounds harmonious — because your voice is so 
sweet," says Reine, who in the diminutive Chal- 
loner menage occupies the position of the Greek 
Chorus, of classic ages, and sings the praises of 
the chief actor untiringly. 

" Flatterer !" he says pinching a small ear, 
"what have men to do with sweet voices, little 
goose — it is 'an excellent thing in woman,' 
especially if she be married and much given to 
the exercising of it." 

Jules appears bearing smoking coffee, delicious 
little breads, variously shaped, which look as if 
they must be innocent of alum and all other 
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noxious ingredients; tempting yellow pats of 
butter adorned with the image of an abnormally 
straightbacked cow in bas-relief, parsley crowned, 
nestle in china shells. 

The slipshod deshabille of early morning is a 
continental peculiarity Heine happily does not 
affect; as she presides at the breakfast table 
in her trim, well-fitting, black dress and snowy 
collar and cuffs she looks a most desirable little 
housewife. 

"And how is your wife, Jules?" she inquires 
genially of Monsieur Galette who is hovering 
round the table ministering to their wants 
in his noiseless, active way, "and the little 

Jules?" 

"Mademoiselle is too good; my wife is in 
excellent health; and the little boy, who becomes 
a great fellow, is also well." 

"You amused yourself well down there in 
Alsace, I hope," she continues, for Jules has 
served in her mother's family and she has known 
him all her life; through her happy childhood 
he has been indeed, next to Jasper, her most 
devoted playmate, patient victim and best 
friend. 

"You see, Mademoiselle, a little of that sort 
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of life goes a long way," he answers shrugging 
his shoulders. 

"Upon my word, Jules, I think you cannot 
complain ; no one, heing yoked, could well have 
smaller doses of it than you/ 9 his master says 
laughing. 

" That is true, I confess, Monsieur ; hut hefore 
I had heen forty-eight hours in that miserable 
village, I heartily wished I had refused the conge 
Monsieur was so good as to offer me, and had 
accompanied him to England ; the fog and rain, 
even the vegetables boiled just as the Good God 
created them would have been more endurable 
than that sleepy vie de province, to a man of 
my energies — my resources/' 

" But you were pleased to see your wife and 
child, I am sure," says Reine, to whom Jules, in 
the capacity of Benedict, is a source of infinite 
amusement. 

"Mademoiselle, (Tadord the bon Dieu never 
created me for a married man/' he returns with 
profound conviction, "secondly, he certainly 
never intended me to espouse a woman who 
speaks the dialect of that unhappy province. I 
ask you a little to conceive the tortures of a mau 
brought up in Paris — a Parisian who has tra- 
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veiled — enfin (with a bow) who has had the 
privilege of living with Monsieur, when he wakes 
up to find himself the legitimate property of a 
woman who. cannot even speak her mother tongue 
decently; Mademoiselle does not know what I 
endure when my wife calls me ' Chules ;' and to 
make it worse the boy is also Jules — 'Chules, 
mon jeriy mon auche 9 — from morning to night — 
Ah ! it is to scrape the skin off one's ears !" 

" But before you were married what language 
did your wife speak ?" Eeine asks innocently. 

"Mademoiselle, but that is quite another 
affair ; love is blind, perhaps he is deaf too, ma 
fail I wish with all my heart he had been dumb 
into the bargain." 

" I will not allow you to abuse your wife," 
Reine says, shaking her head with solemnity, " it 
is altogether too commonplace and roturier a 
proceeding for a person of your intelligence." 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle has reason ; when one 
has done a foolish action, one can only bear the 
consequences like a man." 

" Run away from them, that is to say." She 
laughs, and Monsieur G-alette retires routed and 
discomfited. 

" Poor Madame Galette, she must have had a 
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pleasant six weeks of it," says Challoner as the 
door closes. 

" Fortunately, she adores him ; looks upon him 
as a superior being fallen from a higher sphere." 

" Then she is either a very lucky, or a very 
clever woman ; it is half the battle in this life to 
be able to take, or pretend to take, people at 
their own valuation ; it is, however, as a rule, 
not conducive to conjugal harmony when a man's 
one subject of conversation is his own superiority, 
varied only by an occasional dissertation upon 
the inferiority of the weaker vessel ; if it is con- 
ceivable that one may get tired of hearing 
Aristides called the just, how infinitely more 
trying to hear a self-constituted Aristides always 
blowing his own trumpet : it often occurs to me, 
my cherie, that men would make a less jarring 
and depressing affair out of married life if they 
would be content to let their wives take their 
superiority for granted, or, better still, leave them 
to discover it for themselves, if it exists ; it must 
be to the last degree tiresome and even ludicrous 
to a moderately sensible women, to be constantly 
told that because an individual is of the male 
sex, therefore, by virtue of that fact, he is her 
superior — to a logical, reasoning, feminine 
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mind, supposing such a combination possible, the 
temptation to cry ' Prove it/ must be over- 
whelming, provided the honeymoon has waned, 
and the two are landed once more within the 
region of common sense ; the science of statistics 
is still in its infancy, or men would know that 
there are just as many male as female dolts born 
into this well-balanced planet." 

" Is the Vicomte de Ferri&res married ?" asks 
Reine reflectively. 

" I think he has escaped ; I fancy he told me 
so ; I am glad you like him ; he has been every- 
where, has kept his eyes open, and knows every- 
body ; he is a thorough gentleman ; I have heard 
that during the siege he worked night and day 
among the sick ; but, for a frenchman, or what 
our time-honoured notion of one is, he is very 
reticent, and, on his own merits, dumb ; as some 
one says a modest man should be." 

" How old is he ?" 

"I don't know — forty — forty-five — fifty even 
perhaps ; he is, as he would say, tres bien con- 
serve ; quite an old man, I suppose, in your 
eyes, little girl." 

"The french say a woman is the age she 
looks, perhaps the same indulgence is extended 
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to a man in this polite country ; the Vicomte 
looks five-and-thirty perhaps ; if his hair were not 
grey no one could suppose him to be a day older ; 
he has a good face, pere, good, frank, . honest 
eyes, one might trust ; he looks a preux chevalier 
—I like him." 

" Pray when did you make all these discoveries, 
on the boat in the dark, or when you were asleep 
in the train ?" 

" I can always tell, within five minutes, not 
perhaps whether I like a person, but whether it 
is possible that I ever could like him — or even 
her ; you may deny women reasoning power, 
logic, a sense of justice, and most of those desirable 
qualities ever present in man, pere, but you 
cannot deny that nature has given us intuition 
—perhaps as compensation." 

Challoner wonders whether his little girl's 
share of this marvellous feminine attribute lay 
dormant during the first five minutes of her 
acquaintance with Sir Angus ; but he is a wise 
man in his generation, and refrains from convict- 
ing a woman out of her own mouth. 

€i Still," he says, taking refuge in generalities, 
" it seems even women make mistakes in their 
estimates sometimes — or how is it that ten out 
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of every dozen of the dear creatures, in spite of 
this gift of perception, are tearing their hair over 
their matrimonial grievances ?" 

" I suppose that is because sentiment has in- 
tervened, obscured their perception and warped 
their judgment," Eeine answers laughing. 

" Why ! you admitted just now they had no 
reasoning power, how then can they have judg- 
ment ?" 

" I said man denied it them ; is that any proof 
they do not possess it ? — ah ! pere, pere, that is so 
like you — you are a traitor to the cause — you 
pretend to take up the cudgels in defence of 
our unappreciated race, you pose as the champion 
of oppressed woman — not five minutes ago 
you said all sorts of sensible things — and you 
end by a sly innuendo which proves beyond 
a doubt that at the bottom of your heart you 
don't believe in any of these fine chivalrous 
theories one bit." 

" Cherie," he says going behind her chair and 
taking her head in his two hands looking into 
her upturned laughing face, " you are all Minervas 
in high-heeled shoes, and modern drapery ; which 
indeed of late has become so classical in its 
scantiness, that we inferior mortals to whom the 
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gift of intuition is denied, shall I believe, before 
very long find it difficult to distinguish between 
you and the original goddesses — a reception in a 
modern drawing-room always reminds me of a 
tableau vivant taken from a page of Lempriere's 
dictionary." 

" At least you cannot accuse the men of look- 
ing god-like, phre. 

"No, we are only humble mortals, moving 
incongruously among the goddesses — truth to 
tell, little domestic Minerva/' he adds tenderly, 
" I have been spoilt by the three women I have 
known and loved best ; my own mother, yours, 
and yourself; one judges so naturally out of one's 
own narrow experiences, and when I hear others 
discussing the subject of feminine shortcomings, 
I am always disposed to exclaim pharisaically 
€ Thank Grod my belongings are not as those of 
others seem to be/ I at least have cause to be 
thankful — and now I must have a pipe, I cannot 
emulate De Ferrieres' chivalry, I know he was 
dying for a cigar last night in the train ; as for 
me, I felt so degenerate, every whiff of mine 
nearly choked me." 

" Will the Vicomte come to-day, do you think ?" 

u I dare say — I am going out presently — if he 
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calls, you will be in undisputed possession of the 
position — c/iSrie— beware . " 

" I think he has a history — he looks so " 

" I await enlightenment " 

" He gives me the idea that he is not as light- 
hearted as he pretends to he—pere — you are 
laughing at me." 

"Again I say, beware; an interesting sympa- 
thetic man of middle age — who has a history — 
a preux chevalier with an air of mystery about 
him, is a very dangerous individual indeed ; the 
r61e of confidant and consoler is always an 
attractive one ; there is nothing so delightful to 
women as the healing of wounds caused by the 
perfidy of others of their own sex, unless perhaps 
the task of reforming a rake or a drunkard, for 
which they invariably imagine they have a 
special vocation — until they try it — how would 
you like to be an old man's darling and have 
everything your own way ?" 

" I fancy the last clause would prove delusive, 
unless I unearthed a very exceptional old man 
indeed — I don't want to be any other old man's 
darling but yours, pere" 

" It is cruel to remind me of my weight of 
years — were it not for you, Eeine, I might pass 
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for a gay young Lothario like De Ferriferes, with a 
good deal of timely assistance from Truetitt and 
a little discretion on the part of Jules." 

" Tou need not exercise your spirit concerning 
the Vicomte," Reine says solemnly, "if ever I 
marry at all, it will never be a frenchman." 

" Fate takes a perverse pleasure in upsetting 
determinations of that sort — your poor little 
mother used to say she would never marry an 
englishman nor a man without a profession, and 
she married me — but why not a frenchman ?" 

" A frenchman could never be my ideal of a 
husband." 

" Nor any one else, probably ; you will find 
that ideal will moderate itself, until, as time 
rolls on, it- will have dwindled down to a pigmy 
in comparison with the original giant. My 
child, in these days there is no time for the 
ideal ; it is the millennium of practical reality ; 
Cupid has left off writing sonnets, and occupies 
himself with the Money Market Intelligence ; if 
you are bent upon this search, Percival's quest 
will be a tourist's excursion compared to yours ; 
when a good, honest fellow, whom you can love 
and esteem — that is the main point, Reine — asks 
you to marry him, take him and be thankful, 
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be lie french, english, german, or Chinese; 
Bayards are extinct, and if you succeeded in 
unearthing one, he would probably prove a prosy, 
tiresome anachronism ; in my time, I have come 
across men of all nations, and I find a wonderful 
likeness in the great human family ; I have 
known englishmen as vain, as arrogant, as 
unstable, as our own insular idea of the typical 
frenchman ; frenchmen as manly, as straight- 
forward, as firm of purpose, as the best sam- 
ples of our own countrymen; germans, though 
rarely, as witty, as volatile, as entertaining, as 
frenchmen; and frenchmen, again, as stolid, 
phlegmatic and ponderous as their neighbours 
across the frontier ; of the chinaman, I regret to 
say, I have no personal knowledge, but his 
patience, frugality and endurance — all valuable 
qualities in a husband — are proverbial; after 
wandering up and down creation for a quarter of 
a century, having started with the conviction 
that an englishman is the finest fellow under the 
sun — like a good patriot as I am — I have come 
to the conclusion that nations on the whole are 
much of a muchness : there is no greater brute 
than an englishman, when he is a brute ; in no 
other country does wife-beating attain the dignity 
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of a science ; and, on the other hand, a cultivated, 
well-bred Briton is as satisfactory a product of 
modern civilization as any nationality can pro- 
duce ; though in no sense superior, as we are too 
prone to imagine; except, perhaps, on second 
thoughts, in the matter of a well-marked par- 
tiality for cold water, and a certain aptitude for 
feeding himself with decency. Well ! enunciat- 
ing one's opinions is very hard work ; my pipe 
has gone out, and I feel thoroughly exhausted ; 
it seems to me I have delivered a most eloquent 
discourse, on a variety of subjects, ranging from 
an inquiry into the characteristics of the feminine 
mind, down to wife-beating and chinese domestic 
economy; c/ierie, do you feel proportionately in- 
structed ?" 

" I feel a little sleepy, which, let me hasten to 
add, is probably due to my having travelled all 
night ; pere, I like your idea of a Chinese son-in- 
law ; how you would enjoy contemplating several 
little flat-faced, pig-tailed grand-children, dex- 
terously feeding themselves with chop-sticks." 

" If De Ferrieres comes while I am out, Eeine, 
ask him to dine with us to-night ; shall we order 
dinner here as you are tired ?" 

" Oh ! yes ; Jules and I together will compose 
an irresistible little repast." 
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" Ah !" says her father, laughing, as he pre- 
pares to depart, " if you are going to lay siege to 
him in that vulnerable quarter as well, his sur- 
render is inevitable — poor fellow. Well ! bye- 
bye." 

When Challoner is gone, Jules knocks at the 
door, and, being desired to enter, appears with an 
expression of extreme melancholy upon his 
countenance ; he closes the door carefully, places 
his hand upon his heart, and sighs profoundly. 

" Mademoiselle," he says, in a voice rendered 
inarticulate by emotion, " Mademoiselle will 
permit me, I trust, to offer my sympathy, the 
most respectful and sincere." 

It is so unexpected, and the pantomime so 
ludicrous, that Reine, taken by surprise, is seized 
with an almost irresistible inclination to laugh ; 
she manages to say, however, with commendable 
gravity, " Thank you, Jules, you are very kind," 
and disappears hastily, leaving the poor fellow 
shaking his head dolefully over the deserted 
breakfast table, in the belief that his bereaved 
young mistress has fled half-heart-broken — 
stifling a flood of tears. 

" Poor angel ! pauvre chere petite l" he mur- 
murs, with a colossal sigh ; " in these days rich 
milords do not grow on hedges, parbleu /" 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

Thereby hangs a tale. 



Shakespeare. 



De Ferrieres does not appear at the hotel that 

day ; Beine and Challoner dine t£te-a-t£te ; and 

she spends the evening sitting at his feet before 

the cheery, crackling wood fire ; this, indeed, is 

her idea of perfect contentment; she is never 

weary of listening while he wanders on, in his 

singularly sweet, even voice, in his semi-serious 

way, which never degenerates into the faintest 

approach to a sermon ; to Eeine her father has 

ever been the most trusted confidant, the most 

patient listener, the gentlest adviser and consoler 

in all her difficulties and sorrows; from the 

broken doll period of her existence, until these 

later days, when she has been brought, for the 

first time, face to face with life's sterner realities ; 

perfect sympathy and confidence exist between 

the two, for Challoner possesses one of those 
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genial natures, which, without effort, by reason 
of their own sunniness, insensibly influence 
and attract ; the world has never soured him, in 
feeling he has never grown old ; though arrived 
at sober middle-age himself, he delights in youth 
and can sympathize keenly with its weaknesses, 
its intolerance, its impetuosity, its inconsistencies; 
preaching is little in his line, yet there is more 
sound wisdom in his familiar communings with 
his little girl than in any number of learned, 
yawn-provoking discourses ; and from the trea- 
sures of his pleasant philosophy, knowledge of 
human nature, large-hearted charity and naive 
confessions of his own shortcomings, Reine sifts 
and garners many a profound truth and whole- 
some lesson. 

On this particular evening their conversation 
wanders into many channels; eventually they 
speak of Sir Angus and of the circumstances 
which culminated in his terrible death; it is 
Reine who refers in the first instance to the sub- 
ject, and presently is moved by her father's 
kindly sympathy to tell him the whole truth — 
or very nearly — as it has been revealed to her in 
the midst of all the horror, self-reproach and 
suffering she has endured since that fatal ni<rht : 

VOL. I. O 
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with her arras clasped around his neck, her face 
hidden away, she tells him that she has never 
loved the baronet — confesses that her dominant 
feeling, among the many which have tortured 
her, is one of deep thankfulness that she is free, 
though hating herself for the thought when she 
remembers at what a price that freedom has been 
purchased. "Par*, if I had married him what 
would have become of me? should I have 
learned to play the hypocrite? should I have 
grown horribly wicked and been compelled to 
keep poor Lady Gladys company at Girton when 
I died ; or should I have run away back to my 
own petit pere and would he have taken me in 
when I came to beg for shelter, I wonder?" 

" Let us be thankful you had to do neither, 
my cherie" he answers with a gravity very un- 
usual with him ; "I have been most to blame; 
but one is so apt in this practical world to see 
only the material side of a question ; I suppose 
any other fibre-less, old pauper papa would have 
drifted into the snare as I did ; yet, you seemed 
happy enough, and indeed I fancied you really- 
liked the poor fellow — I wish to heaven your 
escape had been effected in any other way ; ah ! 
child, shall I ever forget that night at Girton ; I 
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never want to see the place again—tell me — how- 
was it you were so deceived ?" 

She colours rosy red, wisely refraining from 
raising her tell-tale face to the level of the 
paternal eye. 

" I suppose I was a foolish child ; I dare say I 
thought it a fine thing to be engaged/' 

" You were not many months younger than 
you are now ; that is a short time to transform 
a foolish child into a very Solomon in petticoats ; 
did this accession of wisdom overtake you all at 
once, or did it develop itself gradually ?" 

" Gradually, I think," Eeine answers self- 
deceived, not consciously mendacious ; " I remem- 
ber, even at first, poor Angus always seemed 
rather in the way when we three were together ; 
it was not you I found de trop sometimes, as I 
suppose it ought to have been ;" she adds 
naively ; " then, we came to England, I saw 
Lady Maxwell; her hook-nose frightened me, 
her frigid manner chilled me ; she told me to 
look upon her as a mother, but how could I when 
she kissed me and her beard scratched me worse 
than yours — all at once marriage looked so much 
more formidable — (perhaps it was the shadow of 
the main ma- in-law) — than when it loomed as s\ 

o2 
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possibility in the dim future, while we dawdled 
away our lives in Borne; I think Angus bor- 
rowed something from those blue skies, those 
radiant, orange-scented gardens ; I credited him 
with romantic attributes which faded into 
nothingness under those unkind northern skies." 

" And then, cherie ?" 

" I began to recognize that I must lose you — 
partially only perhaps, outwardly, but surely in 
my inner life— the one which without you would 
be a blank ; I saw that you and Angus had little 
in common, that if I could identify myself with 
his interests, I must surely drift away from you ; 
I was afraid when I realized how little I should 
gain in compensation for all I was to lose — there 
were occasions too — not many, but one or two 
when he, poor fellow — I would say this to no 
one in the world but you, pere — when he showed 
me a glimpse of a coarser grain underneath the 
polished surface, which scared me — not as it then 
was, but as it might become when escape was no 
longer possible — it was a feminine intuition; 
you remember I instructed you concerning them 
this afternoon ; while I was trying to decide 
whether it were more honourable to go to the 
altar with a lie on my lips, or to take back a 
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promise once given, and humiliate myself in the 
eyes of Angus and the world — this terrible thing 
happened — do you understand, pere ?" 

" Perfectly, so far ; my poor Reine — is that 
quite all ?" 

She pauses ; until that arch meddler and 
general fire-brand Cupid, thrust his mischief- 
loving finger into their domestic pie, there has 
never been the shadow of a secret between 
them ; in order to gain time for reflection she 
bestows a Machiavellian kiss on her parent's 
cheek. 

"So that is all — well, c/ierie," says Challoner 
with a twinkle in his merry e} r e, "there is 
nothing better for the soul than open and com- 
plete confession ; now you will please to indulge 
in no more ingenious self-torture — Angus' death 
is a misfortune — but your marriage would have 
been a calamity ; the fault is chiefly mine, little 
girl, he must be a careless shepherd who cannot 
take better care of his one pet lamb." 

He takes her tenderly in his arms, and as she 
lies there her conscience smites her, that there 
should be one corner in her heart into which he 
may not look ; repentant, she decides to let him 
peep through the windows closely barred. 
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"It was in talking to Jasper that — that I 
seemed suddenly to see the truth so clearly— 
that all my flimsy thoughts took shape;" she 
says shyly in his ear. 

" It is not only in women's letters that the 
gist is to be found in the postscript," her father 
says laughing; "Good night — sleep well, my 
cherie ; may heaven bless you." 

The next day the Vicomte does appear ; Poole- 
attired, distinguished, guiltless of continental 
eccentricities of costume ; he comes in a quiet 
well-appointed phaeton, drawn by a pair of good- 
looking bays ; an english groom smart as a new 
pin from top to toe, whom his master designates 
by the mysterious name of " Smeet," stands at 
the heads of what Ue Ferrieres denominates his 
steppeurs. 

It is probably owing to the interposition of 
Providence that the Vicomte has been enabled to 
career madly about Paris for several years, behind 
ce* trotleurs magnijique, without other catastrophe 
than the extinction of one insignificant old 
woman ; the countenance of " Smeet" is a study, 
as he takes the place his master has vacated, and 
pulls his horses together, while he administers a, 
by no means, gentle reminder that a very different 
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sort of whip is behind them now, and sends them 
well up to the pole. 

The Vicomte pays a long visit; he talks 
politics with Challoner ; books, or anything she 
pleases, with Heine ; he begs theij to do him the 
honour of dining with him the next day, that is, 
lie adds, if Mademoiselle will so far condescend to 
favour an old bachelor ; Mademoiselle is all con- 
descension, and will feel herself enchanted ; the 
matter is so arranged, and De Ferrieres takes 
leave ; looking through the window presently, 
Heine beholds him disappearing round the corner 
at break-neck speed, with one rein in each hand, 
horses a yard apart, whip flying, and "Smeet" 
struggling up manfully into the back seat, at the 
imminent risk of his neck. 

At seven-thirty the next evening, Challoner 
and Heine are mounting the slippery, polished 
stairs which lead to the Vicomte's apartment ; 
Jules follows with a pair of miniature shoes, viftth 
which he presently proceeds to chausser his young 
mistress, and retires with a cheery " bon appetit, 
Mademoiselle." 

The door is opened by an apparition which 
astonishes Heine for a moment, though it proves 
to be only De Ferrieres' Arab servant Ali, in • 



•J 
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native attire ; a remnant of Lis youthful military 
service in Africa, where he had rescued him, 
homeless and destitute, as a boy, and, strange to 
relate, had never bad cause to repent it. 

This dark ^md imposing personage, whom 
Eeine is at first disposed to mistake for the 
Persian Ambassador, or some other dusky poten- 
tate of equal magnitude, ushers them noiselessly 
into a room, which, for a moment, causes her to 
feel as if she had suddenly dropped into fairy 
land. 

The Vicomte's " modest bachelor apartment" 
is, in fact, second only in magnificence to those 
abodes of fascinating, muscular, ortolan-devour- 
ing, debt-laden guardsmen, with which modern 
fiction has rendered us so familiar ; Heine's feet 
sink into richest, velvety carpets ; the walls are 
hung with costly pictures ; the ceiling is delicately 
frescoed ; the bay windows are filled with ferns 
and flowers; at one end is a full-sized copy of 
Panaeker's "Ariadne" in white marble, the 
proud panther with his graceful rider, shrined in 
a sort of temple of purple velvet ; there is a grand 
piano ; curiosities from every quarter of the 
globe, the result of years of wandering over the 
face of the earth ; there is no garish, flaring, 
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vulgarizing gas, but lamps of curious workman- 
ship, suspended from the ceiling, diffuse a soft, 
mellow light about the room. (There are no 
thousand pound bank-notes lying about on the 
floor, but that is, perhaps, because the owner is 
not an impecunious guardsman, but an exceed- 
ingly orderly, practical man of business.) 

De Ferrieres enters, and seems to harmonize 
with his surroundings ; he is of the very best 
type of frenchman, and he is faultlessly dressed in 
that much-abused, and yet most becoming, cos- 
tume, familiarly termed "swallow-tails;" he is 
tall, and his figure bears the impress of military 
service, for, indeed, he has figured as a gallant 
chasseur of Africa, in the second Empire's early 
days of glory ; his features are well-cut, his grey 
hair contrasts well with his dark eyes and thick 
moustache, which is raven black : his hands are 
well-shaped, destitute of rings, and scrupulously 
soignees ; a speck of red illumines his button-hole, 
for how could he escape being decore? 

He welcomes his guests cordially, and has 
something pretty, which is just the right thing, 
wavering between the gallant and the semi- 
paternal, to say to Eeine. She is looking very 
charming, as he does not omit to remark men- 
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tally ; she wears a black silk dress — the one 
thing, in a man's eyes, most becoming to a 
woman ; old lace is at her neck and wrists — a 
string of pearls is round her throat — other orna- 
ment she has none, for her ears are happily not 
decorated a la South Sea Islander ; a bunch of 
yellow roses, which her devoted parent has 
unearthed at this ungenial season, in ever- 
blooming floral Paris, is fastened at her breast. 

The imposing AH salaams in the door-way, 
and announces, in excellent French, that " Mon- 
sieur le Vicomte is served."' 

De JFerrieres' dining-room is not as english 
dining-rooms are, of gloomy, ponderous, cathedral- 
like solemnity, as to furniture and decoration ; 
the table is oval and friendly, instead of square 
and uncompromising ; there are no high-backed, 
inquisitorial chairs, with impossible wooden 
animals scratching the back of one's head ; every- 
thing is comfortable and luxurious. 

The dinner is excellent, the wines are to match ; 
Ali, with his melancholy, impassive face, glides 
about like a velvet-shod ghost ; Reine wonders 
whether he has ever been known to unbend so far 
as to laugh, or to move one muscle of that sphinx- 
like, impenetrable mask. 
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With dessert he serves little cups of fragrant 
coffee, black as night, and places at De Ferrieres' 
elbow a silver box, curiously worked, filled with 
cigars. 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle," says the Vicomte, " you 
see Ali is accustomed to my bachelor habits ; I 
find myself in a dilemma, from which T appeal 
to your amiability to extricate me ; I am con- 
vinced that at this moment the heart of your 
father longs most for a cigar ; but how can I be 
so ungallant as to condemn you to solitude, so 
inhospitable as to leave my friend here alone, or 
so impolite as to aid and abet him in his desire, 
and smoke myself in your presence ; it is when 
I find myself in these difficult positions that I 
become aware of the drawbacks which attach to 
my lonely condition." 

"Indeed, Monsieur, I have never yet forgiven 
myself for having deprived you of your cigar all 
the way from Calais the other night." 

"You don't know what an impression that 
remnant of self-sacrificing chivalry made upon 
Keine," says Challoner ; "it was a species of 
heroism with which she was wholly unac- 
quainted." 

" The three historical courses are open to you, 
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Mademoiselle," says De Ferrieres, bowing ; " you 
can command us to forego tobacco, and exact our 
immediate attendance in the salon ; you can 
leave us to languish here deprived of your 
charming presence, as a punishment for our 
selfishness ; or you can, like an angel of amia- 
bility, remain with us, and countenance our 
little foibles/' 

" I remain," says Reine, laughing, " but only 
on condition that Monsieur smokes himself," 

" Dutiful chee-ild, receive my paternal bless- 
ing," says Challoner, laying a hand on her 
pretty head, " you do credit to your education." 

" To bear is to obey," says De Ferrieres, hand- 
ing the box to his friend. 

" Prompt obedience is the first duty of 
parents," says Challoner, lighting up. 

" Mademoiselle, were all your sex as amiable, 
as tolerant as you, what would become of my 
mktier of old bachelor ?" 

' 4 It is remarkable," says Challoner, looking up 
ceilingwards through the blue smoke, with that 
intensified expression of absolute contentment, 
which neither the presence of the beloved, nor 
an irreproachable conscience, nor a satisfactory 
banking account, but only tobacco can give ; " it is 
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remarkable that the feminine nose holds distinct 
opinions concerning the merits of tobacco, before 
and after marriage ; Phillis in love will light 
Strephon's cigar ; even fill his pipe with her own 
fair fingers ; Phillis married will pitch the 
identical pipe out of the window, and desire 
Strephon to relinquish that disgusting habit at 
once and for ever ; do not draw erroneous con- 
clusions from Heine's little diplomatic amenities ; 
the cloven-foot is a post-nuptial development." 

"Pere, your ingratitude exceeds the unkind- 
ness of the wintry wind, the serpent's tooth, and 
every other Shakesperian simile; Vicomte, you 
have no idea how I have indulged my father in 
this matter; how, from my earliest infancy, I 
have kept him supplied with a succession of cigar 
cases, tobacco pouches, smoking-caps, and every 

article my fingers could devise to minister to 
that pernicious habit ; you do not know what an 
angel of patience and tolerance he has found in 
me." 

De Ferrieres looks into her laughing, radiant, 
young face, and says, with a kindly, grave smile, 
" Mademoiselle, on that point I am indeed no 
sceptic/' 

"The mind of the softer sex," pursues Challoner 
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speculatively, " is further remarkable for its inabi- 
lity to grasp large generalities ; it splits them up at 
once into personalities ; argues in a circle bounded 
by its own narrow horizon, and credits its mas- 
culine antagonist with an inexhaustible fund of 
those irrelevant backhanders, of which it pos- 
sesses itself, a monopoly." 

" Pere, the mind of the softer sex cannot pre- 
tend to follow you into such a maze of 
metaphysical profundity," says Eeine, with mock 
gravity. 

" I protest, won ami, I protest ; is this a proper 
reward for Mademoiselle's amiability ? to listen 
to the depreciation of her charming sex !" 

" Depreciation ! Heaven forbid ; Eeine knows 
it possesses no more ardent admirer than myself; 
the piquant contradictions which characterize 
it, are a source of unfailing interest and delight 
to me, as a psychical study/' 

"And you are a very lucky fellow, my friend, 
let me tell you, in having so enchanting a 
subject for your studies, constantly before your 
eyes," says the Vicomte gallantly; "Made- 
moiselle, you are looking at my cigar-box, I 



see." 



" It is beautifully worked — is it Indian ? what 
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is that metal with whicli it is inlaid ?" asks Heine, 
curiously inspecting the cover. 

" It is gold, and the box, which is silver, is 
Russian ; it was given by the Czar Nicholas to 
my father ; and thereby hangs a tale." 

Eeine looks up interested and De Ferrieres 
continues. 

"It has a curious history; my father at one 
time held an important diplomatic post in 
St. Petersburg; he was a man of considerable 
talent and culture and was honoured by the 
Czar with a regard whicli amounted almost to 
personal friendship. Eventually the precarious 
state of my mother's health, which suffered 
from the rigorous climate, compelled him to 
resign his appointment and he left Russia, after 
receiving the assurance of the Emperor's regret 
at his departure, personally expressed in the 
most flattering terms. 

" Shortly after my father's arrival in Paris he 
received a letter informing him, that His Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to forward him, as 
a souvenir, an inlaid silver box, of curious work- 
manship, together with an autograph letter; 
now, Mademoiselle, I must pause to explain to 
vou, that the Muscovite race is remarkable for 
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the tenacity with which it clings to the manners 
and customs of remote antiquity; unlike less 
conservative nations, it declines to remodel its 
institutions and opinions upon any new-fangled 
principles of modern civilization : in the matter 
of confused notions of rneum and tuum, and a 
certain lofty disregard for such insignificant 
considerations as honesty, straightforwardness 
and veracity, the Eussians are still grovelling in 
the ignorance of the darkest ages, side by side 
with the infidel Turk, they detest so righteously; 
peculation, knavery and corruption flourish even 
in the very highest circles and to an extent, 
which to us, hampered as we are by western pre- 
judice, in favour of honourable dealing, appears 
simply incredible. 

" Imagine my father's consternation when on 
receiving the imperial gift, he found it to consist 
of an exceedingly ordinary, one might say gim- 
crack casket, such as one is accustomed to see by 
the dozen in the windows of our own Palais 
Royal, and moreover that it was unaccompanied 
by any autograph letter whatever. 

"Familiar as he was with Eussian Imperial 
magnificence, he felt convinced that the Emperor 
never for a moment contemplated presenting him 
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with any such trumpery article ; he had not lived 
several years in St. Petersburg without becoming 
thoroughly conversant with that indigenous re- 
spect for the customs of remote antiquity to which 
I have referred: he was placed in a most embar- 
rassing situation; he could not doubt the kind 
intentions of the Czar; any delay in acknowledg- 
ing the gift, would be open to the imputation both 
of ingratitude and impoliteness — on the other 
hand, a simple statement of facts — were they 
ever permitted to reach the imperial ear — which 
was more than doubtful — could not fail to 
involve some person or persons in high places 
— whose minds were probably unfettered by 
any too literal interpretation of the eighth 
commandment — in a most disagreeable predica- 
ment. " My father's western prejudices, combined 
with his very reasonable desire to recover that 
which had been intended for him, determined 
him, after mature consideration, to communicate 
the whole story to the french ambassador, in 
Petersburg, who was a personal friend of his own; 
to entrust him with a letter conveying his 
humble thanks to His Majesty for the distinction 
bestowed upon him, and adding that to his 
unspeakable chagrin the autograph letter, which 
vol. 1. p 
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he would have valued even beyond the gift itself, 
had by an unfortunate accident not been enclosed 
in the packet; some little time passed, and my 
father eventually heard from the ambassador, 
that he had found means to ensure the safe 
transit of the letter, and its delivery into the 
hands of the Czar himself; that His. Majesty, 
divining at once the true state of the case, had 
sent for him and in the most gracious manner 
had expressed his regret at the occurrence, 
though he vouchsafed no opinion as to the dis- 
appearance of the original casket; he, himself, 
handed a fac-simile to the ambassador, enclosing 
an autograph letter, with the significant request, 
that he would forward both to Paris by some 
trusty messenger of his own selection; which 
proves, I think, thai? His Majesty knew his 
people thoroughly, as becomes a paternally- 
governing sovereign — this, is the identical 
casket. You observe it has the Imperial eagle 
in brilliants and the Czar's monogram on the 
outside — the workmanship is curious — inside 
there are some Russian hieroglyphics stating it 
to have been his gift; I am sorry I am too igno- 
rant to decipher them for you ; now, you see like 
Csesar's ashes, it is condemned to a base use; yet 
I value it very much, not only on account of the 
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interest attaching to it, but also because I regard 
it as a memorial of the triumph of French over 
Kussian diplomacy." 

"Not quite a satisfactory victory I think," 
says Challoner, " rather a drawn battle ; since the 
enemy decamped I conclude with the duplicate." 

" The delinquent, whoever he may have been, 
would have a mauvais quart d'hetire with his 
Imperial master; I dare say this enterprising 
connoisseur was recommended to combine change 
of air and scene with his search after objects of 
art, in the bracing climate of Siberia." 

" The stealing of the letter was a grave error 
in diplomacy;" says Heine, "had that arrived 
intact perhaps the inferior box might have passed 
muster." 

" It must have been overlooked in exchanging 
the two caskets — accidents will happen even in 
the best regulated diplomatic circles." 

" Have you the letter still ?" 

" Yes ! I will find it and show it to you." 

" And who do you imagine appropriated the 
first casket ?" 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle, who shall say ? let us 
emulate the philosophical example of His 
Majesty; where all are adepts in an art it is 
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invidious to attempt to particularize ; your father 
has, I think, finished his cigar ; will you allow 
me to conduct you to the salon ?" 

In the corridor Heine pauses to admire a life- 
sized model of Cellini's bronze Perseus with the 
Gorgon's head. 

"Here is our old friend under the Loggia, 
pere ; I always think Jasper has a look of him 
in profile." 

" Who is it who has the good fortune to resem- 
ble this handsome Perseus/' asks De Ferrieres. 

" Jasper ;" she answers absently, her eyes turned 
upwards still in contemplation of the statue. 

" Jaspaire ! what a droll name !" 

" Is it not the same as Gaspard in french, I 
always fancy it must be." 

"Perhaps — in english I have never heard it 
before — it is an uncommon one, is it not ?" 

" Rather ;" returns Heine, using the word in 
its literal sense, and not with the objectionable 
inflection with which young England perverts 
that innocent adverb ; " I believe in english it 
signifies also some sort of mineral." 

" And who is this particular Jasper, if it is 
not an impertinent question, Mademoiselle ?" 

" Not in the least ; Jasper is a ward of my 
father's, my adopted brother." 
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" He is the son of a man named Treherne who 
was at Eton with me," says Challoner, " later we 
were at Oxford together: he died young, 
and being anxious to provide his son with a 
thoroughly practical, efficient guardian, conceived 
the happy idea of appointing ine." 

"And he could not have appointed any one 
better ;" chimes in the Greek chorus. 

"He — this young man — is not with you in 
Paris then ?" 

"No," says Heine with a laugh, "he is a bar- 
rister ; he sits in the Temple waiting for phantom 
clients who never appear in the flesh." 

"You are quite right," says the Vicomte 
regarding the bronze Perseus with critical eyes. 
"Monsieur, how do you say? Jasper, might 
almost have sat as a model for our acquaint- 
ance under the Loggia." 

" But you have never seen him !" 

" Pardon me ; was he not at Victoria with 
you the other night ?" 

" Yes — he was there," says Heine, her cheeks 
dyeing themselves as she recalls their parting, 
and reflects that the Vicomte has probably been 
a witness of it. 

"Our positions have reversed themselves 
latterly," says Challoner, " Jasper is the guardian, 
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I am the ward; he is filled with the laudable 
desire of rehabilitating my tattered fortunes." 

" I have one or two more old friends in here," 
says the Vicomte opening a door which leads out 
of the salon. 

They find themselves in a smaller room which 
is evidently the Vicomte 's study ; three sides of 
the walls are lined with well- filled bookcases, a 
large writing table covered with papers, stands in 
the middle of the room, over the door is a quaint 
device, composed of various murderous-looking 
weapons; the hangings are of some curious, 
necromantic-looking eastern fabric, interwoven 
with meandering hieroglyphics ; over the fire- 
place hangs the picture of a handsome woman 
with beautiful white hair ; it is, as De. Ferri&res 
presently explains, 'ma mere; that cheval de 
bataille of respectable French sentiment. 

" Here is a copy of ' The Dying Gladiator,' 
which is said to be good/' says the Vicomte. " I 
will spare you Byron's celebrated lines, partly 
because I fear you would laugh at my english, 
and partly because I am persuaded you are better 
acquainted with them than I. Here is a present- 
ment of his Satanic Majesty concerning whom, 
as of Shakespeare, Homer and other great men, 
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sceptics have said such unwarrantable things of 
late ; I am very partial to him — that is to his 
counterpart here, of course ; connoisseurs rate him 
highly ; pardon me if I drift for a moment into 
the showman's slang and ask you to note the 
wonderful power in that grand head ; the malig- 
nity in that evil, scoffing face ; I accord him the 
post of honour here, on the principle which 
actuated the individual who never omitted to 
take off his hat to a bust of Jupiter; in these 
days of ups-and-downs, it is well — for a french- 
man especially — to be prepared for every even- 
tuality." 

"Here is something quite in another style/' 
continues, De Ferri^res pointing to a group of 
statues standing in the window. 

The subjects are old and hackneyed enough j 
an improvisatore with a guitar ; a group of boys 
and girls dancing in a ring ; a hunted savage 
running for his life from his pursuers; the 
figures are so life-like, so full of movement, that 
one may fancy one hears the twanging of the old 
guitar ; the sweet Italian patois, the ready wit of 
the laughing, ragged vagabond; the dancer* 
seem real flesh and blood romping in mad frolic, 
and Eeine feels as if the little merry urchin who 
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has fallen under their feet, were stretching out 
his chubby arms, imploring her to set him on his 
two fat legs again; she looks at the wounded, 
hunted 6avage and can almost hear the foot-fall of 
his enemies ; the perspiration stands out in great 
beads upon his forehead, while parted-lipped, 
with distended nostrils he flies before the wind, 
clutching his assegai fast in his hand. 

" How wonderful !" says Reine simply, in her 
innocence of modern high-art jargon ; " one must 
feel them to make quite sure they are not living ; 
are they modern ?" 

" Oh yes ! They are the work of a french- 
man ; Carpeaux ; he died not long ago, after a 
terrible lingering illness ; like all genuises he has 
many admirers and many detractors ; in any case 
he possessed one great and rare merit; originality ; 
he discarded all the rules and traditions of his art, 
and reproduced exactly what he saw in the 
living, breathing world ; I look upon him as 
the 'Zola' of sculpture — a modified Zola, Men 
entendu" 

"That is a libel, I think, even with any 
amount of modification ;" says Challoner ; " you 
have reminiscences of all countries: have you 
none of your American friends ?" he adds, his 
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eyes twinkling; "not even an artistic wooden 
nutmeg or two, a branch of art which they have, 
I believe, made peculiarly their own ?" 

" No ; I did nothing to encourage the trans- 
atlantic nutmeg trade, but I possess three 
souvenirs of that wonderful country ; a Stein way 
piano, of which I hope Mademoiselle will give 
me her opinion, the recollection of a most enter- 
taining interview I was fortunate enough to obtain 
with Mark Twain, and — a marvellous pen with 
which I can write all day long without dipping it 
once into the ink." 

"Ah!" says Challoner pathetically, "how 
dreadful it must be to feel tbat one's time is so 
valuable ! I have always had so many leisure 
moments in which to dip my pen in the ink ; but 
* Mark Twain/ I concede — my sense of humour 
is not proof against him ; only you remember 
that story of Heine's in which he relates inci- 
dentally that the fact of Shakespeare's nationality 
has always been a thorn in his side — well — that 
is just how I feel towards 'Mark Twain' — I 
delight in him — in his quaint humour — his 
hatred of humbug — the plucky way in which he 
calmly walks over and annihilates all manner of 
time-honoured shams and delusions — but — I can't 
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forgive hiia his chewing, spitting, whittling 
nationality." 

" My friend— no other country could have pro- 
duced him — he is American to the core — essen- 
tially an original product — unlike nearly all other 
writers of his nation, there is scarcely a traceinhiia 
of the ' old countryV influence ; — Mademoiselle, 
you are musical I am sure, you will give me your 
opinion of my ' Steinway P' you sing? you play ?" 

" Sufficiently to know how indifferently I do 
both, Monsieur." 

"Sweet humility!" says her father laughing ; 
" I can assure you De Ferri&res if hard work will 
do it, Eeine ought to be a Liszt in petticoats; 
there are several years in my life I cannot bear 
to recall ; I lay all my grey hairs and crow's-feet 
at their door ; I used to wake to the scale of C, 
and shave to a Cramer's exercise — when the time 
was complicated I invariably cut myself; then 
came Scampo the great tenor, and a couple of 
hours of do, re, mi, shakes and gymnastics ; he 
would certainly have cracked Heine's voice had 
he not at this critical period providentially 
decamped with — well — let him and his foibles 
rest in peace ; then came Herr Hammerstein the 
celebrated pianist, Heine's musical peccadilloes 
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harrowed up his inspired soul, to such a degree 
that he used to tear his flowing hair, and hurl 
c donnerwetteri and ' potzlausenck' broadcast." 

" He frightened me out of my wits ; but he 
atoned by teaching me more than all the others 
put together," says Heine. 

" Was the great Professor a disciple of 
Wagner's — a votary of that ear-destroying, 
brain- distracting music of the future?" asks 
de Ferrieres. 

"Not quite; Beethoven and Schumann were 
still his prophets." • 

" Ah ! so much is endurable ;" says this 
soulless Frank with resignation ; " but what is 
your own opinion, Mademoiselle, concerning the 
great Eichard Wagner ?" 

" Ah ! Vicomte," cries Eeine clasping her 
hands together, " how shall I confess to you that 
my musical sympathies are all with Wagner and 
his countrymen ?" 

" You can listen to those interminable operas 
— those Babels of brazen trumpets — those Wal- 
purgis nights in five acts, without sleeping; 
without fear of melancholia ?" 

" Indeed yes ; and more, with the keenest 
delight ; but I can understand that they may be 
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wearisome to some people — at first there seems 
so little melody to please and catch the ear ; one 
must hear Wagner's music again and again 
before one can unravel it ; it is like some poetry 
which at first seems unintelligible, but in which 
one discovers new beauties every time one reads 

it" 

" Rather like a mathematical problem I think, 
Mademoiselle." 

" No : a poem — and as in a poem, there are 
portions which are intelligible to all — and which 
require no unravelling; for instance what can 
be more perfect, more joyous, descriptive and 
jubilant than the bridal chorus in ' Lohengrin,' 
and has anything more melodious been written 
than the ' Evening Star Song' in Tannhauser ?" 

"I see you are an enthusiast;" says the 
Vicomte smiling into her eager face ; " it is in- 
curable this Wagner malady." 

" I believe it is ; because like other incurable 
maladies, it advances stealthily, and grows upon 
ope by degrees; do you remember pere the first 
time we heard 'Tannhauser' in Munich, I felt 
inclined to run away and stop my ears.'* 

" I do ; and I may add that my unconverted 
spirit prompts me in the same direction, each 
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time that you inflict those long-winded bards 
upon me ; my constitution has effectually resisted 
the onslaughts of the Wagnerian malady; I 
think I am, so to speak, inoculated with a mild 
form of the disease, which acts, as a preservative, 
for I can sleep quite peacefully through four 
acts, given a comfortable stall not too near the 
trumpets." 

" I confess," says de Ferri&res, " with all due 
deference to Mademoiselle, that I think music 
should be a distinct, unalloyed pleasure; it 
should, as your english poet says, " have charms 
to soothe the savage breast;" it should not 
require the same mental process as an arith- 
metical problem, before it can be understood — 
or rather before it can be enjoyed; leave me 
Rossini, ever sparkling, bright, always charming ; 
Verdi, melodious in spite of his noisy drums, 
and our own harmonious Gounod, the musician 
par excellence of love — and I am content to 
forego my share of the music of the future." 

"But Wagner is a Triton among all these 
minnows," Reine asseverates. 

" Come then, Mademoiselle, and begin the 
work of my conversion to this Triton." 

" Monsieur, alone and unaided I cannot under- 
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take your conversion ; for he is the composer of 
all others, of whose music a single instrument 
gives the most meagre idea." 

She turns as she speaks laughingly towards the 
door, as she imagines of the salon, by which she 
entered and is in the act of drawing aside the 
jportiere, when De Ferrieres stepping forward 
says quickly, " pardon, that is not the door ;" 
it is too late ; her touch has disarranged the 
folds ; the curtains part slightly ; behind them 
a picture is distinctly visible. 

" Excuse me," Heine says, in some confusion 
drawing back; "I certainly thought that was 
the door by which we entered." 

Challoner laughs a little to himself maliciously, 
and concludes that some modern round-limbed 
daughter of Eve, not classical enough to brave 
the garish light of day, hangs discreetly hidden 
by those flowing draperies. 

A shade of annoyance passes across the 
Vicomte's face, but recovering himself imme- 
diately he says airily, 

" I have here a picture so beautiful, that as 
you see I hide it from the eyes of all but my 
most esteemed friends." 

At the same moment he pulls a cord— for the 
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space of a second Challoner feels nervous — and 
the heavy curtains drape themselves on either 
side of a large massively-framed picture, sloping 
away slightly from the wall. 

The effect is as if one were suddenly brought 
face to face with a living, breathing person ; the 
picture is life-size and represents a very young girl, 
scarcely past childhood, skating lightly over the 
ice ; the face is very fair, the round, soft, dimpled 
cheeks framed in flowing, yellow hair ; the eyes 
are long and liquid and borrow a dreamy look 
from their shadowy lashes; the red lips are 
parted in a smile, the expression is one of the 
most complete, child-like enjoyment; she is 
dressed in dark velvet, fur-trimmed; a little 
round fur cap rests on her curls, a muff holds 
her hands ; underneath her dress, her little feet 
with their bright skates, twinkle merrily; the 
sense of movement is so perfect one imagines 
she is about to float away across the room 
smiling, gleeful, to greet some one on the other 
side ; it is as if the painter had caught her mid* 
way across that ice-bound lake and transferred 
her bodily to the canvas ; the background is a 
wintry scene with dim figures skating in the 
distance, sledges with snorting horses, fanci- 
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fully harnessed, racing along the hank at full 
speed. 

" What a lovely, happy face ; and how cleverly 
the action is expressed; one feels inclined to hold 
out one's arms to catch her," Eeine says, feeling 
it incumbent upon her to say something, yet 
thoroughly annoyed at her mistake, and con- 
vinced that it was never intended that she 
should be included among those "esteemed 
friends," whose privilege it is to look upon that 
picture, the Vicomte's gallant assertion notwith- 
standing. 

" Yes, a charming face," he agrees and drops 
the curtain over it. 

"Finely painted," says ChaJloner discreetly. 
There is a shadow on the Vicomte's face as 
he follows Eeine and her father into the salon; 
before she looks at him again — it is gone. 

He opens the piano ; she sits down and sings 
without prelude the first song which comes into 
her head ; it happens to be Gounod's Berceuse ; 
nature has not given her a powerful voice, but its 
timbre is rich and sympathetic; her intonation 
is perfect, her enunciation — that fatal rock 
of amateurs — distinct; her singing bears the 
impress, not only of the great Scampo's instruc- 
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tion, but of her own innate taste, which no 
teaching, not Scampo's nor another's can impart. 

De Ferri^res is sufficiently a musician to note 
and appreciate all this ; he thanks her warmly, 
but simply, without the usual complement of 
adjectives, and begs for another song ; she gives 
him "Si votts riavez Hen a me dire" with a 
mixture of archness and pathos, which would 
have charmed Victor Hugo himself; and then, 
as her fingers wander delightedly over the velvet- 
touched, silver-toned Steinway, they fall into the 
first chords of the song Treherne loves; the 
little Tuscan canzone of G-ordigiani's ; she un- 
gratefully forgets the Vicomte and his artistic 
surroundings ; " on the wings of song" she 
flies back to the moonlit garden, where the blue 
waves lap against the long, low, vine-clad wall, 
and the red passion-flower trails its graceful 
tendrils; she hears the fountain splashing on 
the thirsty water-lilies, a little startled bird 
fluttering now and again in the dusky olive 
branches ; Jasper is in the balcony waiting for 
her ; as she ends he will say for the hundredth 
time, " Thank you, Beine, that is the loveliest 
song you ever sing ;" she loses herself entirely in 
the music, and, as the last note dies away 
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dreamily, she comes back with a start from the 
fairy rels whither S he h M wandered, to find 
De Ferri^res saying also " Thank you — thank 
you a thousand times ; such a song touches even 
a hardened old bachelor like me." 

" That is the song Jasper used to rave about," 
says Challoner emerging from the confines of a 
more prosaic sort of dreamland ; " do you re- 
member how you were ' encored nightly' for 
many weeks, until I, in my unromatic middle- 
age, began to wish that ditty itself were a thing 
of the tempo passato ?" 

Reine answers not a word, but rises from the 
piano, while De Ferrieres smiles a little smile 
and says, " Monsieur Japper is a connoisseur — it 
is a beautiful song/' 

" It may be a thing of beauty, but it is not a 
joy for ever," says Challoner, " at least you would 
not think so if you had heard it every night for 
months." 

" And my conversion to the musical Triton, 
Mademoiselle — it has made no progress — in- 
deed it seemed to me that you were intent 
upon confirming me in my previous convic- 
tions " 

" It is too serious a subject to be undertaken 
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lightly," says Beine, who has suddenly grown 
grave. 

De Ferrieres sits down to the piano and plays, 
in excellent time and with good execution, an 
irresistible tarantula-like waltz of Strauss'. 

" However people may differ concerning the 
merits or demerits of greater luminaries," he says 
as he finishes, a there can be only one opinion 
concerning the immortal Strauss; no man ever 
did, or ever will, compose waltzes like his." 

And then, the faithful Jules having carefully 
wrapped his young mistress in fur-lined cloak and 
hood, from which her fair, young face wishes the 
Vicomte a smiling "good-night," they depart 
homewards. 

" It was rather unfortunate your blundering 
into that Blue-beard's chamber of the Vicomte's," 
Challoner says laughing, as they hurry across the 
starlit square. 

" I was so annoyed ; especially as he seemed 
to consider it necessary to unveil poor Fatima for 
our edification." 

" Depend upon it, Heine, that little skater is 
the heroine of the tragic history you read in De 
Ferri&res' speaking countenance ; well ! we have 
had a pleasant evening, have we not, cherie ? 
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excellent dinner — capitally served ; irreproachable 
wines ; music, and most of her sister arts sur- 
rounding us ; with a touch of romance as a bonne 
louche for you ; De Ferri&res is a capital host." 

" He is very gentlemanly and well-bred/' says 
Heine. 

" He is — and he is, moreover, happily guiltless 
of continental eccentricities in manoeuvring his 
knife and fork ; as a rule, we are the only people 
who feed ourselves with decency and cleanli- 
ness ; but, barring an unobtrusive campaign or 
two with the tooth-pick, there is nothing in De 
Ferriferes' manners to which the most hyper- 
critical, heaven-born britisher could take excep- 
tion." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Es treibt mich bin, es treibt mich her, 
Noch wenige Stunden, dann soil ich. sie schauen, 
Sie selber, die schonste der schonen Jungfraueu; 
Du trenes Herz, was pochst du so schwer ! 

Hbinb. 

Trkherne, meanwhile, is plodding away in his 
dismal chambers, with the fog and other cheerful 
accessories of an english winter to keep him 
company; h« has been fortunate in finding work 
to do, which he seizes upon with avidity, as a 
means of escape from the thoughts which torment 
him ; each day he grows sadder, more care-worn, 
more pallid ; his dark eyes, which formerly could 
be so mirthful, or so frank and kindly, according 
to his mood, are always restless and weary ; he is 
no longer the jolly fellow, the light-hearted com- 
panion, so popular among his acquaintances a few 
months since ; he shuts himself tfp, and his 
friends, for the most part, quietly drop him, as 
friends are apt to do when there is nothing, 
not even amusement, to be got out of an in* 
dividual. 
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He pores over his books in the long evenings, 
which begin at three o'clock, though his eyes 
wander often, and his thoughts still oftener, 
from the page before him ; he paces up and down 
those comfortless rooms, in which the only gleam 
of brightness is the memory of Heine, sometimes 
far into the small hours, until, from sheer ex- 
haustion, he knows he shall sleep till the dawn 
of another leaden, monotonous day. 

Treherne sits one day, a fortnight after Heine's 
departure, over his lonely breakfast ; the yellow 
fog has rolled well up to the windows, so that he 
cannot divert himself with the beauty of the 
prospect outside ; he has partaken of a cup of 
unsatisfactory tea, has decapitated and discarded 
an egg which is not above suspicion, and is 
scanning the limes without any particular 
interest, while he says to himself, as he has said 
twice in every twenty-four hours, for the last 
twelve days, that the post can have brought him 
no letter from Eeine. 

For some occult reason of her own she is shy 
of writing to him ; and he, for graver reasons, 
has told himself that he may not take the initia- 
tive; if she will, of her own free will, write to 
him, it will be well, and life will be one shade 
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less wearisome ; if not, if she will be content to 
let him drop quietly out of her existence, he will 
make no sign ; and, for her own sake, it will be 
better; in his heart he knows this will never 
happen, that Heine, with the new knowledge 
which has come to her, will never drift quite away 
from him again ; she will misjudge him, think 
him hard and unforgiving, heaven only knows 
what she will think — but forget him she never 
will ; and if he had not this belief, which he tries 
so hard to cheat himself into disbelieving, life 
would be dark indeed. 

The loneliness is intolerable to him ; he watches 
with feverish eagerness for the letter which does 
not come ; there is just the possibility that the 
fpg may have delayed the mails, and that the 
second post may bring him that for which he 
has waited so long ; he wishes there were some 
living, sentient creature within reach to break 
the spell of this eternal, monotonous solitude ; a 
dog, a bird, a cat even, though from his cradle 
upwards he has felt evilly disposed towards that 
much-oppressed race — the Jews among quadru- 
peds ; he thinks of the unfortunate, incarcerated 
gentleman, who solaced himself by tending a 
humble prison-flower; of poor Bonnivard and 
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his friendly mice and spiders ; looking round his 
cobwebby domain, he reflects that there is no 
reason why he should not proceed to emulate 
that unlucky champion of freedom forthwith. 

He is setting to work when he hears the post- 
man's step upon the stairs ; the right letter- is 
forthcoming at last ; Treherne carries it into his 
den and breaks the seal eagerly. 

"My Dear Jasper, 

" I am sure you will think I have been an 
unreasonably long time in fulfilling my promise 
of writing to you, but I have been waiting until 
I could give you some positive, or as the news- 
papers say reliable information, regarding our 
future movements; you know of old what an 
attraction the happy-go-lucky system has for 
pere, and how difficult it is to induce him to 
decide definitely upon any plan of campaign. 
When we first arrived the weather was very dis- 
agreeable and pere talked of despatching Jules 
post-haste to Cannes in search of an apartment ; 
however the sun reappeared, and this fact, coupled 
with the society of Monsieur de Ferriferes, — a 
very agreeable frenchman, whom pere knew 
formerly and whom we met on the boat coming 
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across, — restored his equanimity ; and it is now 
decided that we remain here until the middle of 
January in any case ; after then, pete seems bent 
upon hiding from the cold winds somewhere down 
south for a couple of months or so, and after- 
wards I want him to go to Baden-Baden for the 
spring and summer which, as you know, unless 
you have forgotten a long holiday — I beg pardon 
— vacation I mean, we once passed there together, 
is at that season, lovely. 

" I do not want to go to Italy again just yet, 
but the Baden programme is, for the present, 
strictly entre nous ; for the idea of betraying pere 
into making a plan three months beforehand, 
with any prospect of its being ultimately carried 
out, is too wildly impracticable to be entertained : 
so you see there is nothing in the world to pre- 
vent your running over to see us, as you pro- 
mised to do at Christmas ; we will make you 
very comfortable, and a few weeks of bright 
Paris life will renovate you after being buried 
alive in that dreary Temple. 

" I often think of you and pity you breathing 
those yellow fogs, poring over those great puzzling 
books ; but even the hardest worked barristers, 
(here Reine resorts to the feminine custom of 
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underlining) are allowed some recreation at this 
festive period. 

" Write, therefore, like a good boy, and tell me 
when we may expect you, and remember that 
any excuse as to * clients' or c work* will meet 
with utter incredulity and will, moreover, cause 
my dire displeasure to descend upon your 
head. 

" Phre who is smoking energetically, like one of 
those picturesque chimneys at Mudborough, 
sends you a greeting and says you are to come 
as soon as your country can spare you ; Jules, 
who is as flourishing, as eloquent on matrimonial 
grievances, and as eccentric as to attire, as ever, 
presents his humble devoirs, and begs me to 
assure you of his inevitable desolation, should 
you not visit us at the New Tear. 

"The Vicomte de Ferri&res, whom I have 
already mentioned, has a beautiful apartment 
close to this hotel ; we have dined with him twice ; 
he possesses countless curiosities and treasures, 
which he has gathered together in his travels ; 
he himself is of the best type of travelled french- 
man, the incarnation of natural politeness, of the 
species which does not fatigue, and with a touch 
of that rare chivalry which is being elbowed so 
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surely out of the world : he is musical and a most 
amusing companion generally ; he drives a pair 
of fine english horses, after a fashion thoroughly 
gallic, so that it is a marvel that he has not 
long since fallen a martyr to his pride in those 
splendid steppeurs; pere has driven out with 
him several times and declares that Baron Mun- 
chausen's hairbreadth escapes were child's-play 
compared to the Vicomte's. 

" Paris is as charming and bright as ever ; you 
will I know be glad to hear that I am in much 
better spirits ; looking back it seems to me in- 
credible that I can have lived through so many 
experiences in so short a time ; I suppose I am 
too young yet to be really grave or sad, but my 
life looks so different to me now — so much more 
earnest and solemn. 

"You would not let me thank you before; 
but now you can no longer prevent my doing so, 
I must tell you, what a comfort you were to me 
and pere during that terrible time, and how 
grateful we both feel for all your forethought 
and kindness. 

" Coquin sends you a friendly sniff and wag of 
the tail ; he is in possession of his usual robust 
health, though he suffered a little at first from 
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the effects of his too keen appreciation of the 
french cuisine. 

u Send me a note by return of post, telling me 
which day you will come, so that all may be in 
readiness for your lordship as of yore, and believe 
me, as ever, 

" Your affectionate, 

" Rkine." 

Treherne folds up this epistle meditatively and 
transfers it to his pocket-book ; by one of those 
sudden convictions which force themselves sud- 
denly upon us, generally to our discomfort, he is 
convinced that the distinguished-looking foreigner 
at Victoria, and the Vicomte de Ferrieres, are 
one and the same individual; "there is many a 
heart caught in the rebound/' he thinks with a 
grim smile, and then comforts himself with the 
reflection, that inasmuch as Eeine never cared a 
straw for Sir Angus, her heart is probably not in 
that unsettled condition; surely after such an 
experience she will not be lightly wooed or won 
were twenty distinguished-looking frenchmen at 
her feet ; and after all, what business has he to 
interfere, he argues, while his imagination tor- 
ments him with visions of De Ferrieres drifting 
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into that captivity, the sweet and subtle influence 
of which he knows so well. 

Treherne's work fares badly that day ; he reads 
Heine's letter through again, and sits cogitating 
long concerning it ; presently he dashes off a few 
lines of curt, social fibs, assuring her that he is 
full of regrets, but that business peremptorily 
demands his presence in town ; this mendacious 
missive he addresses, and stamps with a vindi- 
cative thump upon Her Majesty's unoffending 
image ; this resolute personage next attires him- 
self in walking costume — for the fog has rolled 
away a dozen feet from the window, and it is a 
fine day, i.e., it does not rain — and determines to 
brace up his energies by a good sharp walk ; he 
takes up his letter to post it; pauses — looks 
round the dreary room — over there Beine waits 
for him; if fete in this life gives one only 
homoeopathic doses of happiness, let us take them 
and be thankful, seeing thai they are better than 
starving altogether; with a sudden vehement 
movement he tosses the epistle which has cost 
him so much anxious thought, into the fire ; by 
which piece of reckless prodigality, himself, his 
heirs and assigns are for ever, by the modest 
sum of twopence and one half-penny the poorer 
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— then, he departs, smiling at his own weak- 
ness. 

He walks away westward to the park, where 
he, a few fat dowagers taking the fog with the 
carriage windows hermetically sealed, and one or 
two militarily-escorted nursemaids, have the in- 
spiriting landscape all to themselves. 

Eventually he returns, and the evening mail 
carries with it the following remarkable pro- 
duction. 

"My Dear Eeine, 

(Here Treherne pauses to meditate upon that 
curious irony of fate, which so often compels 
people to address those upon whom they would 
gladly lavish every ridiculously fond adjective in 
xhe dictionary, as icily as if they were inditing an 
epistle to their lawyer ; and which on the other 
hand equally often obliges them for form's sake to 
waste a bushel of endearing epithets upon some 
individual, no dearer to them than their tailor.) 

" I was very glad to receive your long letter 
and am delighted to hear that you and your 
father have decided to remain in Paris, for the 
present ; I shall be very pleased to run over to 
see you, and away from clients, Christmas bill. 
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and similar nightmares ; I shall be with you on 
the 24th, and will stay as long as you and the 
claims of my arduous profession will permit. 

" I cannot, having due regard to my nation- 
ality, send you a letter destitute of the latest 
weather report ; since you left there has been one 
long fog ; I have not seen the opposite house for 
so long, that I have quite forgotten what it is like, 
so that when eventually complete day-light re- 
appears, the once familiar prospect will dawn upon 
me with all the charm of novelty ; it begins to 
grow a little monotonous, and is altogether quite 
too awfully awful, as the young ladies say here. 

"My kind regards to your father, love to 
yourself, remembrances to the celebrated Jules, 
not forgetting the no-less celebrated Coquin. 
" Believe me, yours affectionately, 

" Jasper Treherne." 

And then he finishes his neglected work, and 
finds himself pausing to count the days, like a 
schoolboy ; until his holidays — when he shall see 

Eeine. 

* * * * 

" Good news, pere ;" that joyful young person 
cries dancing into the salon where her parent is 
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discussing the affairs of Europe with De 
Ferri&res ; " ah ! pardon ; Vicomte, I did not 
know you were here." 

" I may hear this good news also I hope," he 
answers bending over the hand she extends to 
him. 

" What is it, ch&rie — has some benevolent and 
discriminating person, discovered that I am a 
deserving object, and paid off my mortgages or 
left me a fortune P" 

" Neither — mercenary parent — Jasper is com- 
ing on the 24th." 

" Ah — ha ! — the handsome Perseus ;" says De 
Ferri&res, 

" I thought the clients would not prevail long 
against the attractions of — Paris ;" says Challoner 
hesitating maliciously before the last word. " I 
am very glad he is coming — when will he be 
here, did you say ?" 

" On the 24th, here is his letter, pere" 

"And how long will Perseus remain, Made- 
moiselle ?" inquires the Vicomte. 

"Until business recalls him, Monsieur ;" re- 
turns Heine demurely. 

"A nice account he gives of the weather ; 3 { 
says Challoner ;" now I ask you, De Ferrifcres, can 
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the blessings of a constitutional monarchy, free- 
trade, thirty-six religions, and the conviction that 
we are the first nation in the world, compensate 
for that deplorable climate ? Can you imagine any 
moderately sane man electing to live in it ?" 

"It must be an acquired taste I think — it 
always appears to me a libel to charge Englishman 
with possessing a morose, melancholy tempera- 
ment ; one would think on the contrary that they 
must be endowed by nature with an inexhaustible 
fund of geniality and contentment, or how to 
explain the fact that the majority live through 
successive Novembers, without cutting their 
throats ?" says De Ferrieres speculatively. 

"By Jove! it is marvellous; could any 
other people exist year after year in that soul- 
depressing, neutral-tinted climate without laying 
violent hands upon themselves ? I have often 
thought what an excellent plan it would be to 
gather all the mad and blind people together, from 
every quarter of the globe, and establish them in 
monster institutions in the British Isles : mad 
people, poor things, don't study the barometer 
much I fancy, and it could not matter to the 
blind whether the sun rose for ten months out of 
the twelve or not ; the hopeless cases of lunacy 

vol. 1. E 
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might be transferred to the native land of the 
obstructionists, where they might feel more at 
home." 

" Nevertheless, my friend, sometimes when I 
hear you grumbling, I think it would be well for 
us if we could take some of your fog and 
humidity off your hands, provided you would 
throw in a share of one or two solid advantages 
with them !" 

" I grumble ! never ! there exists no more en- 
thusiastic patriot than myself— if f love my 
country best when I am parted from her — well — 
does not absence naturally make the heart grow 
fonder ? * Isle of beauty, fare thee weir — the last 
line is irrelevant, but I threw it in for the sake of 
euphony. Not for any consideration would I be 
anything but an Englishman — pardon me, De 
Ferrieres, my insular rudeness and narrowness , 
how often, when goaded to desperation by the 
phlegmatic insolence of german officialism, by 
Italian knavery, by certain little traits even in 
your own compatriots which I will not par- 
ticularize — how often have I thanked God pha- 
risaically that my nation is not as other 
priest-ridden, paternally-governed, police-infested 
nations are ; how often has the thought comforted 
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me, in the hour of trial, that over the seas, a 
shelter secure, if humid, awaited me, if I chose to 
avail myself of it ; where the banner of liberty 
floated proudly on the easterly breeze ; where I 
could air my own grievances, and dissect the 
mote in my neighbour's eye, in the columns of 
a dozen daily papers; my dear fellow, depend 
upon it, if any one denies that we are the most 
enlightened, the most unprejudiced nation under 
the sun, it is the voice of jealousy and not of con- 
viction which speaks — there is in the superior ex- 
cellence of nations, just as in that of individuals, 
something, which has an aggravating effect upon 
one ; I am conscious of it myself, patriotic Briton 
though I am, to the core." 

" In fact, jjere, other nations feel towards the 
English, as, according to Monsieur, they feel 
towards the Americans/* Reine says, laughing. 

" Mademoiselle, it is very well for your father 
to make fun of his own country, but how angry 
englishmen become at once if we others attempt 
to criticize her little weaknesses ; par exemple> if 
I had delivered myself of that eloquent speech, I 
am persuaded he would have called me out — or 
at any rate, even in these pacific times, have con- 
ceived a deadly hatred against me." 

R 2 
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" I should very certainly not have risked my 
skin by calling you out, good patriot as I am, 
your reputation as a crack shot is too well estab- 
lished," says ChaUoner, with his merry laugh, 
which it does one good to hear. " We have out- 
lived that foolish practice in our country, more 
is the pity I think sometimes ; our two national 
weapons now-a-days are the umbrella and the 
horsewhip ; if a man feels himself insulted he 
relieves his feelings by pounding his enemy's face 
into a jelly on the steps of his club ; or he takes 
refuge in the law, and comforts his outraged 
soul with damages — after all, I do not know if 
either method is in reality more reprehensible 
than the sort of legalized murder you call duelling 
— though to be sure there is a flavour of mediaeval 
romance about it, which gives it a false air of 
respectability." 

" Ah !" says De Ferrieres with a shrug, " to a 
frenchman, english ideas on this subject are 
incomprehensible altogether." 

" And on many others ; could any frenchman, 
for instance, ever look at fox-hunting, cricket, 
marriage, or the british Sunday, from an english- 
man's point of view ? There is, I dare say, a good 
deal to be said for duelling as a deterrent* among 
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people who are apt to allow their tongues too 
much license ; yet, from a common sense point 
of view, it seems a poor satisfaction to one's 
wounded honour to take the blood of a fellow - 
creature upon one's soul ; I always think, by the 
way, how curious it is, that the prime mover in 
the matter of the abolition of duelling with us, 
was a german ; the very people, of all others, who 
advocate the system most ardently themselves." 

"You mean the Prince Consort; the man 
whom you misjudged and abused while he lived, 
and canonized after his death." 

" And no saint in the calendar ever deserved 
his canonization half as well," says Challoner 
warmly ; " he played a most difficult, thankless 
part, among an antagonistic, prejudice-ridden, 
suspicious people, and he played it to perfection ; 
not one man in a century would have been 
capable of the heroism — there is no other word 
for it — of that daily, hourly self-effacement ; for 
the advantage, too, of a country not his own." 

" Prejudice-ridden ! suspicious !" cries the 
Vicomte, elevating his eye-brows, "ciel! what 
then has become of the noble, enlightened nation, 
concerning whose perfections you were so eloquent 
just now ?" 
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" Pere" says Reine, with an air of conviction, 
" I do believe all your fine irony is lost upon the 
Vicomte." 

" Possibly ; I have been unappreciated all my 
life," he returns resignedly, " but to return to 
our muttons De Ferriferes ; I think you are mis- 
taken in accusing us of hyper-sensitiveness under 
criticism — that, by the way, is one of the weak 
points of your american friends — to this day they 
have never forgiven Charles Dickens because ot 
certain truths he chose to write home concerning 
them — but I believe we of the old country bear 
abuse more philosophically than any other nation 
under the sun ; compare the calm indifference of 
our press with the hysterical ravings of your 
own, or the ponderous sledge-hammer invective 
of the germans, smarting under the lash of 
hostile criticism; I think it is this very lofty 
indifference that foreigners find it so difficult 
to comprehend in us ; because we preserve a 
contemptuous silence under some ridiculous 
imputation or misapprehension, which would 
send some of our neighbours into journalistic 
hysterics for a week, they either marvel at John 
Bull's spiritless stupidity, or take it for granted 
their silly charges are proved — with one or two 
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glaring exceptions, I believe we have made im- 
mense strides ki the direction of true tolerance — 
that which is tolerant, even to the intolerance of 
others." 

" You are tolerant wholesale as a nation, 
perhaps, but, as a rule, not in detail, individually ; 
there is no more illiberal creature on the earth 
than the average englishman." 

"Except the average englishwoman," agrees 
Challoner readily ; " yes, that is true of us 
socially, I am afraid; but we are improving — 
thanks to James Watt and Co. ; nevertheless, let 
me tell you this, my friend, that even the 
ordinary englishman is not half as ignorant on 
the subject of his continental brethren, their 
manners, customs, and modes of thought, as they 
— of course, excepting the enlightened minority 
— are about him ; nothing astonishes or amuses 
us more than the inconceivably ludicrous mis- 
takes that are daily made concerning us ; but we 
are amused, very seldom angry, unless a very 
tender, insular corn is trodden upon ; as for self- 
criticism, we certainly never shrink from that ; 
are we not eternally airing our grievances, 
flaunting our public and private blemishes and 
plague spots, in the eyes of all men P does any 
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other country ' wear its heart upon its sleeve for 
daws to peck at/ in the confiding way that we 
do ? if sores and abuses do exist, social or poli- 
tical, it is not for want of ventilation." 

" Socially* certainly not, at any rate, and that 
is why your journals read very often like a page 
of Zola's novels, of which the critics in these 
same journals say such impolitely true things ; 
and why they are also very indifferent food for 
the british fireside tea-table." 

" That is also very true ; and yet De Ferri&res/' 
adds ChaJloner with a twinkle in his eye, " with 
the advantages of a paternal censorship and three 
sides of advertisements, continental journalism is 
not immaculate either : well ! I am afraid I must 
leave you now, for I promised to be at the club 
at one ; Eeine, little girl, what are you going, to 
do to-day ?" 

" Mademoiselle, I came this morning with the 
intention of asking a favour of you, but your 
father has seduced me into a labyrinth of argu- 
ments 

"A favour!" says Eeine graciously,* "I may 
answer you with Mirabeau, ' Si c' est possible* — you 
know the rest." 

" It is that you would allow me the pleasure 
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of driving you this beautiful morning in the 
Bow." 

Eeine looks at her father, who instead of 
coming to the rescue, meanly takes advantage 
of the fact that the Vicomte's back is turned 
towards him to make comical grimaces over his 
shoulder. 

Heine looks out, having diplomatically covered 
her embarrassment by a temporizing a Monsieur 
is too kind ;" outside the sun is shining merrily 
on Vend6me's many-fated column; the sky is 
blue; the " steppeurs" paw the ground im- 
patiently ; she would like to go ; yet indistinct 
visions of brain-concussions, fractured joints, 
wheels interlaced, and struggling refractory 
steeds, pass in rapid mental panorama before her 
mind's eye. 

"Eeine/' says her father gravely "did you 
not understand that the Vicomte is good enough 
to wish you to drive with him in the Bois ?" 

"Monsieur is too amiable," she repeats, 
registering silent vows concerning her parent's 
future punishment, " Pere, what do you think ?" 

She prays that some faint remembrance of 
Mrs. Grundy's iron rule may visit him and 
suggest a pretext for refusing on the ground of 
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propriety ; vain hope ! that awful watch-word is 
a dead letter to Challoner, who is one of those 
simple-minded unconventional sinners who are 
unable to see harm where none exists. 

"Go, chirie ; the weather is beautiful — you 
will I know take care of her, De Ferri&res," he 
answers cheerily, but does not venture upon 
further warning, for he is wise, and reflects that 
driving is one of those subjects upon which a 
man is as touchy as a woman is about her age. 

The Vicomte lays his hand upon his heart ; 
" Mademoiselle can trust me," he says, " I may 
say without vanity there is no more careful 
driver than myself in Paris ;" which Challoner, as 
he recalls the eccentricities of Parisian Jehuship, 
reflects, may possibly be true. 

ic JParmi Us aveugles" thinks Eeine as she says 
aloud that she will put on her hat and be ready 
in a few minutes. 

Passing along the corridor on his way down- 
stairs her father looks in ab her door, with a 
laughing face ; " Are you insured in the Acci- 
dental ?" he inquires. 

" If I return a corpse, my blood will be upon 
your head, unnatural parent." 

"You might be going into battle, cherie, 
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instead of for a drive with the most careful 
driver in Paris 1" 

" I feel very much like it, I assure you," she 
says, smothering her pretty head under a huge 
"Gainsborough/' which becomes her to perfec- 
tion. 

"And I feel like a modern Jephtha; I can 
realize exactly the anguish that rash, but 
respectable patriarch must have endured." 

" You might have saved me, wicked pere" she 
says, shaking her head reprovingly, while he 
wraps her in her sealskin, "you might have 
said it was improper, or that I had a bad cold — 
or something." 

"I am so sorry none of those valid excuses 
occurred to me at the moment ; I really thought 
you wanted to go; you will be all right, the 
' trotleurs ' must know every inch of Paris by 
this time, and the accomplished * Smeet' is equal 
to any emergency — hold fast and trust to Provi- 
dence ; but dont look at me with those reproach- 
ful, Iphigenian eyes." 

" € Par unpere cruel a la morl condamneel " sings 
Eeine tragically — " well, good-bye -—padre crudele 
— kiss me once before I go — if I fall give Jasper 
and Jules a souvenir of me, cherish Coquin 
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faithfully, and consider yourself residuary 
legatee." 

He kisses her laughingly and goes, but in a 
minute returns ; " Are you really at all nervous, 
child/' he asks, " because if so I will exercise my 
ingenuity in inventing excuses that will pro- 
pitiate De Ferrifcres." 

" No — no — I mean to go — like Ouida's heroes 
I have the courage of my race and Order, with a 
capital ' 0/ a revoir, petit pere." 

Eeine valiantly mounts into the phaeton, the 
Vicomte seats himself proudly at her side; 
"Smeet" scrambles up behind, and they dash away 
round the corner, across the Place de la Concorde, 
through the gay Elysian fields ; it is Sunday ; 
mass is over, a happy, good-tempered crowd is 
enjoying the sunshine, under the bare trees ; 
women in snowy caps and aprons hang on the 
arms of burly, blue-bloused men, chattering, 
laughing, gesticulating; how much more pic- 
turesque they look than the corresponding class 
in our country, with their dirty, tawdry, Edgware 
Road finery, and miserable caricatures of the 
prevailing absurdities of fashion ! 

The day is so fine that the ungodly carrousels 
are in full swing; dozens of little quaintly- 
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dressed, close-cropped children are scrambling 
and struggling to secure a vacant horse, others, 
already safely mounted, shout and wave their 
caps in the air, as the fiery steeds bear them 
swiftly round to the strains of the immortal 
Madame Angot; miniature waggonettes drawn 
by six silken, milk-white goats, thread their way 
patiently, laden with happy little men and 
women, through the crowd ; at a corner Guignol 
has taken his stand, and a sea of upturned merry 
faces bears witness to the keen appreciation of 
his venerable drolleries ; farther on, an acrobat, 
who varies his entertainment with the accom- 
plishments of three performing dogs, attracts a 
ring of spectators ; the dignified black poodles go 
through their performances under protest as it 
were, with a pathetic expression of conscious 
though repressed superiority upon their grave, 
wise faces — like three Lord Burleighs in reduced 
circumstances. 

Strings of cabs filled with jolly artisans and 
their buxom wives and daughters are journeying 
out towards the country, making the most of the 
short winter day ; less enterprising groups stand 
jabbering and laughing shrilly and good- 
humouredly among themselves; there are no 
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street preachers, hurling damnation from a tub, 
no distributors of tracts ; — conceive the bewilder- 
ment of those white-capped jovial women, upon 
finding themselves suddenly gratuitously pre- 
sented with a sample of light literature, entitled 
L'dmefrite 9 ou Le GhriUoir de VEnfcr!" Are these 
people really worse than we are, because they 
enjoy the good, warm sunshine, and disport them- 
selves innocently under the free heavens after 
they have said their prayers ? Are dreariness and 
crossgrainedness inevitable accompaniments of 
true godliness ? Are we really more devout than 
our neighbours because our legislature makes us 
the laughing-stock of Europe, and forbids the 
tired traveller on Sunday to be thirsty except at 
stated hours ? 

Thoughts something akin to these visit Eeine's 
speculative brain, as De Ferriferes' intelligent 
steeds thread their way cleverly through the 
maze of vehicles; fortunately her nerves are all 
they should be at her age; after the first ten 
minutes she regards the Vicomte's " close shaves," 
with perfect equanimity, only she wishes he 
would not urge his poor horses to their utmost 
speed, and crack his whip incessantly like a 
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ppanish muleteer, of which accomplishment he 
peems singularly proud. 

" How happy all the people look," Keine says, 
as they career along, " it makes one happy, too, 
only to see them/' 

"At your age who is not happy?" asks the 
Vicomte with a retrospective sigh, and a senti- 
mental glance at his companion, which is nipped 
in the hud, by the unfortunate fact of his getting 
the reins crossed, and consequently nearly charg- 
ing the Arc de Triomphe. 

" How different it all is on the other side of 
the channel," she resumes as they emerge safely, 
and she breathes again, "in London the whole 
town looks asleep or plague-stricken; even the 
sky looks greyer and the trees stiffer than usual ; 
the people when they are not at church are either 
sleeping or eating; it seems to me like desecra- 
tion to clothe our beautiful religion in such 
dismal colours." 

" Yet, the english abroad, to do them justice, 
are never backward in doing as the Romans do," 
De Ferriferes says laughing, " some of them must 
have long arrears to make up when they return ; 
for instance one sees them journeying off on the 
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seventh day to the Grand Prix quite contentedly, 
like other less godly nationalities." 

" I think/* answers Beine, with wise delibera- 
tion, " that we draw the line too far one way — 
you the other — if I were queen-regnant of an 
absolute monarchy, I would allow all reasonable 
and innocent amusement on Sunday; boys should 
have their football, their cricket, girls their lawn 
tennis ; I would open all museums and exhi- 
bitions, for would they not help to keep people 
out of mischief? but I would forbid all those 
things which only make people worse, racing, 
among the rest/' 

"When you have established that Utopian 
system of maternal government, in some earthly 
paradise, will you not elect me your chancellor? 
only I am afraid human nature is not ripe for 
such reforms ; in six weeks we should have a 
revolution." 

"Ah! Vicomte, you think because I am a 
girl you must talk nonsense to me; I was quite 
serious, but I shall air no more of my theories for 
you to scoff at ; I must console myself with the 
reflection that the first efforts of all reformers 
have been met with derision." 

" You wrong me — I am grave as a judge — I 
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am ready to discuss any profound subject you 
choose to the best of my poor ability ; what shall 
it be ? political economy ? the future of women 
—metaphysics? philosophy? choose from my 
limited repertoire ?" 

" Monsieur, you are a scoffer, a disbeliever in 
good and noble things; the Voltairian shadow 
is upon you," 

" Ah ! Voltaire ! What crimes are committed 
in thy name! Mademoiselle, why should my 
empty-headed shallowness be fathered upon 
that distinguished man ? but" he adds sud- 
denly turning towards her, "you do not read 
Voltaire ?" 

" I do indeed— under peres discreet eye ; we 
are great readers he and I ; he reads so well 
aloud, he has such a pleasant voice ; I remember, 
when I was quite a little girl he used to read 
Shakespeare to me as I sat on his lap in the 
long evenings ; I daresay I did not understand 
much, but I remember that my father's voice 
used to fascinate me so, that I could sit quite still 
and listen to it for hours ; sometimes I went to 
bed dreaming of Titania, mischievous Puck and 
a general medley of elves, sprites, and fairies; 
sometimes I lay shivering and shaking while the 
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. three witches sat glaring at me stirring their 
horrid compound in the cauldron." 

" You have had a curious education ; very 
unlike the usual forcing-house experiences, of most 
english girls." De Ferrieres says, looking with 
interest at the fair face in which the frosty breezes 
have deepened the tender rose to carnation. 

" But I am not quite english ; indeed my real 
nationality has always been a puzzle to me; I 
was born in Florence ; my mother was french ; 
pere himself is so unenglish in many ways and 
then I have scarcely ever been in England/' 

". You have never been to a school, to a con- 
vent ?" 

" Oh ! no ; Monsieur — I am a Protestant, so 
was my mother ; I think my father taught me 
nearly all I know, which is not all I might have 
learnt I am afraid ; still I may hope with Portia, 
that I am not so old but I may learn, or so dull 
but I can learn, 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle," says the Vicomte senti- 
mentally ; " happy that Bassanio to whom ' that 
gentle spirit shall commit itself to be directed.'" 
She laughs a little consciously and turns away 
her head, thinking of the Bassanio far away, for 
whose coming she is watching. 
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" Monsieur ;" she says after a moment's silence ; 
" you say you do not know English, and I remark 
that you have Shakespeare at your finger-ends." 

" It is the pronunciation which alarms me ;" 
says De Ferriferes speaking in exceedingly good 
English, " the fatal * th' — it is the pendant to 
our c u' I suppose ; I once spent a whole day re- 
peating this line ; ' Thither oh ! thither with 
thee would I go — ' you observe the result of that 
arduous labour and will cease to wonder that I 
gave it up in despair; but reading is another 
affair ; it does not necessitate tying one's tongue 
into impossible knots; it is my opinion that 
every civilized man should be able to read your 
language, if only for the reason that it is the one 
in which Shakespeare wrote — were I in your place 
Mademoiselle Eeine, I should never hesitate as 
to my nationality, I should claim kindred with 
that of that most wonderful man; one thing, 
among many, which I admire in our. enemies 
la-bas, is their appreciation of him ;" adds the 
Vicomte flourishing his whip vaguely in the 
direction of the German Fatherland. 

" But are there not sceptics now who maintain 
that those plays were never written by one 
man ?" 

s2 
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"Even were that true, and it can never be 
proved — granting that Shakespeare only wrote 
one or two of them — he still remains a man — 
rather, a Colossus, apart — in any ten plays by 
other authors, could you find the pathos, the wit, 
wisdom and marvellous insight into character 
that look at you from every page of his ? Except 
in a few unimportant details they are never old, 
never obsolete ; they are for all time and for all 
people; the men and women in them speak, 
think, act, love and hate in the main, as men and 
women do to this day ; it is inconceivable to me 
that in a nation possessing so glorious a man, 
there could be found one voice to raise doubts 
concerning his identity ; the English are proud 
of and cherish their literature, but they seldom 
honour the scribe individually I think ; Thack- 
eray has a fine, satirical passage or two on that 
point — but Mademoiselle, indeed I had no inten- 
tion of inflicting a lecture upon you — you were 
speaking to me of yourself." 

They are driving along by the beautiful lake, 
through the avenues, leafless and bare now, 
which in summer are bowers of verdure ; De 
Ferrieres has become so interested in his disser- 
tation on the Shakespearian muse, that he has 
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forgotten to punish his horses and they trot 
leisurely along in evident enjoyment of a new 
sensation. 

" I do not think I have anything very startling 
or interesting to tell you about myself;" Heine 
says smiling — "pkre and I have spent our time 
in roaming about in lands which you know as 
well as we do ; we have been most in Italy I 
think— I have never been parted from him ; but 
once he did conceive the dreadful idea that I 
must have an english governess; he. wrote to 
some friends to select an accomplished, ex- 
perienced gaoler for me, and to export her forth- 
with; del! if I could only explain to you what 
this personage resembled ! She fell into the midst 
of our bright italian life like an animated unmelt- 
able icicle. Do you remember Heine's descrip- 
tion of Dr. Saul Ascher; 'a personified straight 
line V Miss Priggins was like that ; she had hair 
the colour of straw, surmounting a Sahara-like 
waste of forehead, behind which was enshrined I 
suppose that enormous brain power, to which she 
so constantly referred; she had eyes like steel, 
and the thinnest nose I ever saw, which looked 
as if it were dying from inanition ; she was a 
skeleton as to figure, her bones almost rattled ; 
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how I used to wish I could shut her up in the 
cupboard and lock her in ! Monsieur, are there 
many people in England like her, do you think?" 

V I have met with the type," admits De 
Ferriferes laughing. 

"Ah! then you can imagine how I loved her : 
but she was a miracle of learning; she knew 
Greek and Latin, and Hebrew too she said, but 
that we could not judge of, as neither pere's 
erudition nor mine was equal to it ; she was a 
sort of incarnation of all the problems of Euclid, 
and spoke fluent french with a Begent's Park 
accent ; as even pere admitted when he was dis- 
illusioned. *' 

"And how long had you the advantage of this 
estimable lady's society ?" enquires De Ferriferes 
amused, for Eeine has related this little biogra- 
phical episode for his edification, volubly, in his 
native tongue ; accompanied by sundry panto- 
mimic gestures. 

" Not long ; I comforted myself undutifully 
with the reflection that she spoilt pere y s life, only 
one degree less than she did mine ; he soon dis- 
covered that I was very unlikely to learn grace, 
•deportment or any other lady-like accomplishment 
from poor Miss Priggins, who resembled nothing 
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so much as an overgrown two-foot rule ; after a 
brief period she returned with her unimpeachable 
testimonials and her immense brain power ; and 
I was left to grow up gauche or otherwise, at 
my own sweet will or as the gods might decide." 

" The gods decided wisely and well," says the 
Vicomte quietly. 

" Monsieur, I do not like compliments." 

" But truth— yes ?" 

"Not always either," she says laughing — 
" sometimes when I find myself with other girls, 
I feel so unlike them, so shy ; all they talk about 
seems so far away from me, T am so accustomed 
to be alone with pere, and to look at everything 
from his point of view, which is not quite theirs 
I think ; in those trying moments I often wish 
I had given more attention to high art needle- 
work, lawn tennis, deportment, calisthenics and 
the use of the globes." 

"Use of the globes!" repeats De Ferri&res, 
bewildered, for his reading has not extended 
apparently so far as the scholastic columns of 
the Times. 

" I only threw in the globes and Calisthenics, 
because for some inexplicable reason they always 
seem inseparable from deportment," says Heine, 
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explanatorily ; " you do not know how nervous I 
feel when I am brought face to face with girls of 
my own age, and if I had graduated in all these 
feminine accomplishments I should have been 
able to interest myself in all these things, and to 
talk absorbingly of dress and balls and parties ; 
as it is I would rather be sitting quietly at home 
with pere, than be at the grandest ball in all the 
world." 

u Mademoiselle need not fear comparison with 
anyone, I feel sure," says De Ferrieres in so 
matter-of-fact a tone that it sounds, as he means 
it, the statement of a simple fact. 

" Monsieur, you do not know ; you are a man, 
and you can have no idea how oddly women 
behave to each other when no distracting male 
presence is near ; I used to study the subject 
when I was in London a few months ago, when 
we were all shut up together in the drawing- 
room, after those terrible dinners ; ah ! that is a 
melancholy way of amusing one's self indeed !" 

"Did you make any valuable discoveries in 
the course of your studies concerning the inter- 
change of feminine amenities ?" 

" I remarked that dress, the Court Circular, 
the iniquities of servants, and the precocity or 
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ailments of childhood, were the four favourite 
subjects of conversation ; that every lady as she 
talked scanned her neighbour narrowly from top 
to toe as though she were appraising every article 
of her attire at its separate value ; that the pretty 
girls called the plain ones 'dear' and 'darling,' 
and that the absent friends of those present had 
do tie a great many very naughty and disagreeable 
things ; it is a trying ordeal I assure you ; it 
requires more than spartan fortitude to endure it 
without flinching." 

" I have not had your experience, of course," 
the Vicomte says laughing ; " I am ineligible 
for the female Vehmgencht ; but within the 
limited range of my opportunities, I have also 
remarked, from afar, myself unobserved, the 
vacant impertinent stare, the icy assumption of 
well-bred indifference j the calm ignoring of any- 
one not supposed to be quite one of nous autres ; 
all this exists in a lesser degree among us ; it 
is a mistake to consider it exclusively a feminine 
patent ; only, if it transgressed certain limits with 
us we might be apt to call the noble science of la 
boxe to our assistance, a consolation which is denied 
to you ; Mademoiselle, are you tired of driving, 
or shall we make the tour of the lake again ?" 
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" I am never tired of this beautiful Bois" 
answers Heine, and the Vicornte turns the horses 
round with alacrity ; " I never come here without 
thinking of the poor Emperor and the Empress 
too, all alone in that sad house of sorrow ; he did 
so much for Paris, and loved her I think too, so 
well." 

" You only see the smiles he painted on her 
face here/' returns the Vicomte gravely ; " the 
tears, the bloodshed, the shame, the miseries, ah ! 
Mademoiselle Eeine, a few years of hollow 
magnificence were dearly purchased at this 
price. 

" But to end in exile, heartbroken ; surely 
history has no more pathetic page than this 
with its final catastrophe in that savage Zulu 
land ; was the St. Helena tragedy itself more 
melancholy ?" 

"As a domestic picture most sad — but there 
is another side to the medal; however in the 
capacity of head-gardener and architect I have 
no fault to find with your friend Napoleon III. 
— at that point my sympathies come to an 
abrupt termination/' 

u I cannot imagine this lovely Paris, bleeding, 
maimed, surrounded by an implacable enemy; 
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Monsieur ! What you must have suffered during 
that terrible time." 

She turns towards him with clasped hands and 
uplifted eyes of sympathy ; he looks into them 
for a second and answers sighing ; " That was 
not the worst ; perhaps we required a hard lesson, 
God knows we received one; bitter as those 
crushing defeats were, they were the natural out- 
come of a war into which we had rushed in our 
blind vanity unprepared, pitted as we were 
against a foe, whom events proved in every way 
our superior ; both sides cannot win ; we suffered 
it is true — cruelly — but Europe has done us 
the justice to admit we bore our punishment 
bravely, which was fitting, seeing that we brought 
it on ourselves ; but, how shall I tell you of our 
shame, our humiliation when we saw our beauti- 
ful city, spared by the conquerors, yet laid in 
ashes by the wanton, murderous hand of her 
own children, who should have protected her with 
their heart's blood ; no wonder the great german 
human wall, shook with laughter as they watched 
our madness, our fatuity !" 

" Were you in Paris all that dreadful time ?" 
" Yes, Ali and I together ; ah ! I could make a 
romance — twenty romances — out of those horrible 
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realities; I never thought so well of iny com- 
patriots — those of my own class I mean — as in 
those days of trial ; the patient suffering, the 
bravery, the unselfishness, the endurance ! Who 
could believe it of us unless they saw it as I 

did r 

" Were you nearly starved, and did you eat 

rats?" 

" There are many worse things than eating 
rats in the world/' says De Ferrieres smiling, but 
of his own privations and good deeds he says 
never a word. 

" And the sacrifices of that time," he continues 
thoughtfully, "the men of talent, of promise, 
who fell — or were butchered; Henri E^gnault 
the painter, a good friend of mine, you have 
doubtless seen his pictures ; when the war broke 
out he was painting in Africa, where he had set 
up his tent in the midst of the sunshine and 
brightness he loved, and which he transferred so 
faithfully to his canvas; well, when he heard 
how it was with us, he could not rest ; he came 
over of his own free will, buckled on his sword 
and fell fighting almost the same day ; they 
hunted for his body a long time and found it 
eventually scarcely recognizable ; but they knew 
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him by a silver tear his betrothed had hung 
round his neck before he went to his death ; ah, 
mon Dieu ! he was a brave, fine fellow — he sacri- 
ficed himself in the very zenith of his fame — and 
Kossel — the most sad case of all — did you ever 
hear of Rossel, Mademoiselle ?" 

u Was he not shot as a Communist ?" 
" He was murdered — at least, I think one may 
say so, when one remembers some others who 
were spared ; he was my very dear friend ; a 
young man full of talent, of energy, whose love 
for his country amounted to a passion; the 
defeats, the surrenders, the incapacity of our 
generals maddened him ; he escaped from Metz, 
and in an evil hour threw in his lot with the 
Commune, in ignorance I verily believe, of their 
real principles and intentions, and in his mad 
desire to sever himself from those whom he 
accused of betraying their country, he rushed to 
the very farthest extreme ; he might have escaped 
easily enough, but he chose to remain and face 
the worst ; be was imprisoned, tried, condemned 
to be shot ; I have a book which contains a *hort 
account of his life, and his journal in priaori, 
wherehewas kept languishing in cruel uncertainty 
for weeks ; Mademoiselle, there in nothing tnorts 
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pathetic that has ever been written than that 
journal, the recital of his interviews with his 
broken-hearted parents, his sisters to whom he 
was tenderly attached, especially the younger one 
Sarah, his petite chatte Men aimee as he calls her ; 
the calm, sound advice he gives to his miserable 
family, the terse vein of half-melancholy humour 
so peculiarly his own are marvellous when one 
remembers the terrible doom hanging over him 
as he wrote every line of that diary ; Amigues 
who was also a friend of his, collected all his 
writings and published them; I will lend you 
the book; he was shot one cold November 
morning and died like a hero ; heroes are made 
of such stuff as he ; but these are sad themes, 
Mademoiselle, with which to entertain you." 

Eeine does not reply but furtively brushes 
away a tear which the recital of poor Eossel's 
misfortunes has caused to flow, and in a few 
moments De Ferriferes deposits her in safety at 
the door of the hotel. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

You are as welcome, worthy sir, as I • 
Have words to bid you. 

Shakesfeake. 

The 24th soon arrives ; although, to Treherne's 
impatience, it seems as if old Time had spite- 
fully tacked on a few extra hours to each day. 

Challoner is still snoring peacefully, when 
Keine, as fresh and bright as the proverbial 
daisy, comes into the sitting room, where Jules, 
en toilette de matin of the most neglige type, is 
arranging breakfast for the expected traveller. 

"Ten minutes more, Mademoiselle, and 
Monsieur should be here," he remarks, dexter- 
ously converting a simple dinner-napkin into w 
miniature representation of the Tower of Pisa ; 
" ah ! but there is a long time that I have not 
seen Monsieur." 

" He is much the same as ever, Jules, only 
I thought he looked rather ill when we left 
England." 

" But that is quite natural ; does he not breathe 
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the fog, the humidity? Does he not nourish 
himself with the english kitchen? Those ronbifs 
bleeding as they come from the beef, those poulets 
deluged in material with which we here attach 
the afficheSy those blom-boudings that are fit to feed 
nothing but a cannon or an ostrich ; can anything 
be more unwholesome ?" 

" Do not speak irreverently of the institutions 
and above all of the one sauce of my native land," 
says Eeine, reprovingly; "the chief ingredient 
in the compound you are maligning is supposed 
by the faithful to be melted butter." 

" Mademoiselle is right ; melted butter is the 
name ; they eat it with everything over there ; 
with fried sole, with chicken, with cauliflower, 
with the little cabbage of Brussels, with aspara- 
gus, with the celebrated blom-bouding itself; ma 
Jot / the kitchen is in its infancy ; and how will 
you that Monsieur Jaspaire has the air otherwise 
than ill ?" 

A carriage rolls under the porte-cochere », and 
Jules hurries off ; and now Eeine's heart takes 
to palpitating in a most irregular manner, and a 
sudden great shyness possesses her; she hears 
footsteps approaching, Jules" voluble chatter, a 
well-known voice replying influent anglo-french; 
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the door opens, and is closed again behind Tre- 
herne, by the discreet Jules. 

He holds both her hands in his for a few- 
seconds, while his dark eyes look into her up- 
turned, welcoming face, but he does not kiss her ; 
" I am so glad to come, Reine," is all he says, 
and yet his greeting is not cold, 

"And I so glad that you are here/' she 
answers, her eyes falling beneath his, because 
she cannot free herself from this new sense of 
shyness, which has grown up between them since 
• that night at Girton ; " but you look even more 
ill than you did before ; but, indeed, Jules has 
just been demonstrating, to his own complete 
satisfaction, the impossibility — given the climate 
and the cookery — of anyone looking otherwise in 
England." 

" I am quite well," he sa} r s, turning away and 
taking off his ulster ; " and, Reine, I need not ask 
if you are well — how is your father ?" 

" Also well ; he told me to explain to you that 
he refrained from getting up at this ungodly 
hour to receive you, because he felt it would 
make you uncomfortable to think he had incon- 
venienced himself on your account." 
< "That is. what I call the refinement of 
vol. 1. T 
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unselfishness — but I am quite content with 
the arrangement/' 

He smiles as he gives her this comforting 
assurance; he is thawing already under the 
genial influence of her presence; what will 
become of all the good resolutions he has made, 
that he will not allow himself to succumb, to be 
inveigled one inch beyond that brotherly 
frontier, which he has determined to set up 
between them? His good intentions, perhaps, 
will assist in the paving of a certain place, whose 
thoroughfares, judging by the amount of available 
material, ought to be in a chronic state of sub- 
stantial repair. 

There is a cough outside, and a heralding of 
Jules' approach in the shaking of crockery at the 
door, which opens to admit that diplomatic 
personage, bearing coffee, breads still warm, and 
an ethereal-looking omelette, which is in itself 
a justification of his pride in the cuisine of his 
country. 

Heine pours out the coffee ; she even butters 
the rolls which Treherne gratefully devours ; while 
he asks himself whether he can be the same 
individual who, only yesterday, was partaking of 
that comfortless breakfast, in solitary dreariness ; 
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what a contrast between that bright room, that 
frugal yet delicious repast, and his own bachelor 
menage in those dismal chambers; the sun is 
breaking through the morning mist, and catching 
already at the top of the Vend6me Column; 
and Reine as fresh and trim as if it were p.m. 
instead of a.m., in her pretty dress, with its linen 
collar and cuffs, and the little curls framing her 
face softly, looks herself like an errant sun- 
beam, that has somehow escaped and outrun his 
glorious Majesty. 

" Mademoiselle has reason," remarks Jules with 
that happy mixture of interest and respect an 
english servant so rarely attains, " Monsieur is not 
looking well ; he has no doubt been suffering." 

"Indeed no; I am well enough," Treherne 
says with a shade of impatience, and Jules judi- 
ciously retires — " Perhaps a little over- worked/' 
he adds, turning with a smile to Reine. 
" Really ?" 

" I really have been rather busy." 
" And you like your profession still." 
" Oh ! Yes — well enough," he returns in- 
differently; "a fellow must have something to do. 
I should be sorry to be dependent on it for my 
bread and butter though." 

T 2 
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" How much do you think you make a year," 
inquires Reine, knitting her brows gravely in 
cross-examination. 

"About a quarter as much as I pay for the 
rent of my chambers I should say ; but it is a 
complicated arithmetical problem which I could 
not solve without reference to my ledger." 

" It scarcely seems worth the trouble of exiling 
yourself and shutting yourself up in that dull 
place." 

" Exile means to live out of one's native land 
— I inhabit mine ; consequently I conclude I am 
not exiled," he replies with some bitterness ; " tout 
vient a qui sait attendre you know ; in the mean- 
time one must not look at the question from the 
filthy lucre point of view exclusively ; in all pro- 
fessions one has to content oneself with less 
tangible rewards ; somewhere between the ages 
of forty and fifty is the period at which I believe 
barristers usually begin to flourish — perhaps 
some day when I am a victim to gout and general 
decrepitude I may blossom into a full-fledged 
judge, and lull my bewigged brethren to sleep 
with judicial senile maunderings." 

"I should not like you to be a judge," Reine 
says with solemnity. 

" Then of course I should never dream of accept- 
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iiig that coveted preferment," he answers smiling 
at her, " but why not ?" 

"I cannot fancy you a hardened, unfeeling, 
merciless, old man, putting on the black cap, 
and condemning some poor, quaking, perhaps 
sorely tempted fellow creature to be hanged by 
the neck till he be dead; and then going 
home complacently to fare sumptuously, with no 
more compunction than if you had decreed the 
slaughter of a superfluous cat." 

Treherne pushes his chair away from the table, 
gets up and walks to the window. 

" As a matter of fact I should be much more a 
free agent in the extermination of the cat, than 
of the man," he says with an odd laugh, " in the 
latter case I should be merely an agent of the law 
— therefore the extinction of the unoffending 
animal would argue a greater degree of innate 
cruelty, than the sentencing of any number of 
criminals." 

" Ah ! but that custom of hanging people is 
dreadful," Eeine says and shudders. 

" But it would scarcely be a pleasant world to 
live in if people were at liberty to cut each other's 
throats without any narrow-minded legal restric- 
tions while society at large looked on with indif- 
ference." 
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" I suppose it is all fair and just ; but it seems 
to me so brutal — so brutalizing." 

" Not more brutal than the crime of which it 

f 

is the penalty," Treherne says with such a hard 
ring in his voice that she turns to look at him ; 
" one cannot restrain violence any more than one 
can make war with rose-water, Eeine, believe me; 
but what a lugubrious strain we have fallen into, 
law ; judges ; hangings ; these are enlivening 
topics from which I hoped I had escaped ; why 
do you insist upon talking ' shop ' to me, I 
wonder," he adds laughing, as he sits down once 
more at the table opposite to her ; " may I have 
some more coffee ? And now tell me about this 
admirable Crichton you have unearthed; Be 
what-is-his-name ?" 

"He is not a member of that prolific family," 
she says gaily, " his name is De Ferrieres." 

" Count, Viscount, Marquis, Duke ? Once across 
the silver streak, the name of all is legion ; to 
which section does he belong ?" 

" He is the Vicomte de Ferrieres — a real 
Vicomte ; pere says he belongs to a very old 
family," answers Eeine a little nettled, for how 
shall she who has never made the acquaintance of 
the green-eyed monster realize the agonies he is 
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capable of inflicting ; how shall she guess that, 
hidden away in unexplored corners of the brain 
of god-like man little spiteful thoughts and 
feelings sometimes lurk, which the uninitiated 
are apt to regard as of purely feminine develop- 
ment ?" 

" A real Vicomte !" repeats this magnanimous 
person elevating his dark brows, " are there 
then sham ones who go about personating their 
masters like a modern Mascarille ?" 

" I mean that Monsieur de Ferriferes is not a 
Napoleonic mushroom ;" explains Eeine with a 
little air of crushing dignity at which Treherne 
cannot help smiling ; " Jasper, can you tell me 
why it is that englishmen never seem to believe 
that the genealogical tree can take root and 
flourish in any but their own humid soil ? Why 
are long pedigrees like good cutlery supposed to 
be solely anglican products? Considering how 
much british blue blood and magnificence, elect 
to take the Norman Conquest for their stand- 
point, does it not seem a little inconsistent to be 
sceptical regarding the antiquity of that very race 
from which the Norman Conqueror sprang ?" 

" Eeine, have I braved the dangers of the 
ocean to be scolded after this fashion, and to 
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listen to a page out of Markham's History ? Only 
take that wrinkle out of your forehead, smile 
on me again and I am prepared to believe that 
Adam himself was a parvenu compared to your 
real Vicomte." 

" He is every inch a gentleman/' says Eeine 
stoutly, yet surrendering so far as to smile, " and 
that is the chief point ; but you are not to grow 
illiberal and prejudiced, Jasper, after all the 
trouble I have taken with your education." 

" ' Kind hearts are more than coronets/ — even 
a Viscount's — ' and simple faith than Norman 
blood / will that confession of faith satisfy and 
propitiate you ? There are some people, however, 
whose pedigree represents their whole stock in 
trade of respectability, and that is perhaps why 
they cling to it so fondly .'* 

" True nobility has its patent in the heart, sir/' 
says Eeine grandiloquently, " and a purely, 
external skin-deep inheritance from a line of 
ancestors is a very poor imitation of what I 
understand by it." 

"So that after all, the purity of Monsieur de 
Ferriferes > lineage which you have been at such 
pains to impress upon me, has in reality very- 
little value in your eyes," says Treherne 
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laughing; "and pray when am I to make the 
acquaintance of this modern Bayard ?" 

Before Reine can reply, Challoner makes his 
appearance, and as he warmly welcomes Treherne, 
Bayard is for the moment forgotten; later in the 
day, however, Jasper has the privilege of an 
introduction; the Vicomte calls to invite Reine 
or her father to drive with him; the former 
is otherwise engaged and is, indeed, when De 
Ferri&res arrives, attiring herself for a ramble 
with Treherne. 

The Vicomte enters smiling, airy, cordial; 
a beautiful tea-rose bud adorns his button hole, 
in his hand he holds a small bunch, sisters fo 
that he wears; Treherne at once correctly sur- 
mises that they are intended for Reine. 

" Let me introduce, Treherne, Vicomte — 
Jasper, my boy, the Vicomte de Ferriferes," says 
Challoner cheerily, " this is Jasper — Perseus, 
you know, De Ferri&res, with a slight modi- 
fication of costume." 

The Vicomte bows graciously; Treherne bends 
his stiff british backbone; he looks rather 
ill-tempered, and takes no trouble to array his 
features with a smile; he is occupied partly 
in recognizing unwillingly the feet that De 
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Ferriferes is a much younger looking, and 
handsomer man than he had imagined, and 
partly in wondering why the deuce Challoner 
makes such an ass of himself as to introduce 
him by a nickname, for Bayard's edification. 

That preux chevalier shakes Treherne heartily 
by the hand, a sure method, as foreigners suppose, 
of commending themselves to an Englishman, 
and says pleasantly : 

"Delighted to make your acquaintance." 

" You are very kind ;" answers Treherne not 
too graciously, at which j uncture Reine reappears 
equipped for their walk, her fair fresh face beam- 
ing under the bewitching " Gainsborough." 

" I came to ask you if you would drive to-day, 
Mademoiselle, but you have doubtless other en- 
gagements," sa} r s de Ferriferes greeting her as she 
enters, and with a gallant little speech begging 
her acceptance of his roses; "I had forgotten 
that this was the day of Monsieur — Pers^e's arri- 
val ;" he adds, searching or pretending to search 
vainly for Treherne's real name. 

" What the devil does the fellow mean by nick- 
naming me Perseus — confound his impudence/' 
thinks that renowned warrior's unamiable proto- 
type scowling, while Reine puts the finishing 
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stroke to his indignation by laughing maliciously 
behind the Vicomte's flowers. 

" Don't you remember, Jasper, pere and I always 
said you were like the Florence Perseus ? Mon- 
sieur de Ferrieres has a copy of it, and when we 
were dining with him one night we were all struck 
with the resemblance to your stern physiognomy ; 
it is only in profile however — the full face is 
rounder than yours ; don't look so cross, sir, as if 
.we had likened you to Vulcan or Caliban or some 
other monstrosity of ugliness." 

" The fact is," says the Vicomte cheerily, noting 
the gathering thunder-cloud on Treherne's dark 
face, and perceiving that his british touchiness 
scents ridicule in the air, " the fact is I am so 
exceedingly stupid at remembering names, that I 
gladly took refuge among the scanty remnants of 
my youthful classics." 

"My name, Monsieur, is Jasper Treherne," 
says the possessor of that patronymic with most 
unnecessary ungraciousness ; but at sight of the 
unceremonious friendliness which exists between 
the Vicomte and Heine, jealousy gnaws at his 
foolish heart, and under the influence of that 
fierce, and most unphilosophical passion, he 
wishes murderously for the space of one second 
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that he were indeed Perseus, if only that provok- 
ingly amiable, volatile, impudent frenchman 
might play the part of the decapitated Medusa. 
De Ferriferes, feeling himself for the first time an 
ungenial element in that little party, wisely de- 
parts, bearing with him no very favourable impres- 
sion of Treherne ; as he drives off at the pace of 
an over-worked London doctor, he makes the 
following sweepingly-unjust but most natural 
reflection. 

" An englishman on first acquaintance is the 
most dispiriting and disagreeable person on the 
face of the globe — that young man is like a walk- 
ing refrigerator." 

Treherne shakes off his ill-temper condescend- 
ingly as soon as its cause is removed and he and 
Reine set forth upon their wanderings ; her father 
has a happy knack of improvising engagements, 
and he remembers one now, so that the two are 
left to their own devices. 

It is a cold bright day — not weather for 
sauntering, and they walk briskly up the Rue de 
la Paix, and along the Boulevards all alive and 
bustling, where the cafes are full of men of all 
nationalities, drinking, haranguing, reading, 
laughing, domino-playing, as the spirit moves 
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them; all the shops are full of lovely things; 
Heine remarks that the observance of the tenth 
commandment is fraught with greater difficulties 
here than in any other place ; she chats away at 
Treherne's side ; the crowd separates them once 
or twice, so for bettor convenience in walking 
she takes his arm ; the men ogle and stare at her 
pretty youthful face under the great hat, in- 
dulging in ecstatic adjectives as they pass, until 
Jasper's british blood boils, and he feels equal to 
the extermination of the whole race of these im- 
pertinent " frogs." 

Heine becomes transfixed before a window, 
lost in admiration of an artistic arrangement in 
chocolate and bon-bons ; Treherne calls her a 
great baby and laughingly enters and purchases 
a box of the coveted sweetmeats to bribe her to 
Qome away ; they walk on into the Palais Royal, 
the paradise of sham jewellery and other 
shams, which though they glitter are certainly 
not of gold either; the shops are crammed 
with every possible article useful or otherwise; 
for the New Year is at hand, when everyone 
is expected to be generous, whether he be just 
or not. 

They find themselves presently in the Tuileries 
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Gardens under the leafless trees ,- the ill-starred 
Palace walls, charred and blackened, with their 
yawning casements, loom sad and grey ; Reine 
thinks of De Ferrieres and of that terrible time 
of which he has told her. 

" What did yon think of my real Vicomte after 
all, Jasper?" she asks; her hand is still resting 
on his arm ; her touch thrills him, her voice 
vibrates through his brain, like some tuneful 
melody ; how can he under these favourable con- 
ditions be anything but genial and tender, even 
though the theme she has chosen be not alto- 
gether welcome to him? He even feels some 
compunction as he recalls his ungracious treat- 
ment of De Ferrieres. 

" I don't know that I have spent much time 
in analysing my impressions concerning him;" 
he says smiling, and laying a hand upon hers, 
where it rests contentedly, and from which 
agreeable propinquity, in the solitude of a side 
alley in those convenient gardens, it somehow 
forgets to remove itself. 

"Don't quibble legal-fashion with me — sir — 
answer me — was your impression of my Bayard 
favourable or the reverse ?" 

" Your Bayard !" 
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"Well — that is brevet rank of course," she 
says laughing frankly. 

" Ever to become substantive, Heine ?" he asks 
suspiciously. 

t€ Silly boy ! he is old enough to be my father 
— my grandfather/' 

" That would be no argument — even if true — 
which it is not." 

"Jasper — tell me — why are we unfortunate 
creatures never to be allowed a friend of the other 
sex ; why may we never like, esteem and appre- 
ciate, but only blindly adore ?" 

" There is nothing to prevent it, that I know 
of in theory, but it does break down in practice 
for some reason or other; people are illiberal 
enough to be sceptical about platonic friendships 
— perhaps it is because both men and women 
show so much discrimination, in selecting objects 
as their spiritual affinities, in whom the platonic 
element is conspicuous by its absence/' 

"Oh! wretched cynic; what I feel for the 
Vicomte is friendship pure and simple — what he 
feels for me is a semi-paternal regard — we are 
living refutations of your worthless doctrine." 

" On the contrary you are living proofs of its 
truth," laughs Treherne, squeezing the small 
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swedish-gloved hand in compensation for the 
cruelty of the assertion. 

"Time will show — our friendship will last 
through eternity, and shame your scepticism." 

" A month is rather a short time in which to 
conceive and perfect an eternal friendship." 

" Then how much too short ?" she begins 

impulsively and checks herself suddenly in con- 
fusion. 

" No," he says quietly, " Love is a headstrong, 
impatient boy, friendship is a respectable, jog-trot, 
middle-aged female." 

" I have no — acquaintance — with the head- 
strong boy," she says in a low voice; "the 
Vicomte is my very good friend, and I want you 
to like him." 

" Then I will think him the most delightful, 
accomplished, and altogether desirable personage 
I have ever had the privilege of knowing," says 
Treherne graciously ; but whether he attains 
this pitch of magnanimity simply in his desire to 
do what seems good in her eyes, or by reason of 
the comforting assurances she has given him, he 
does not state. 

They come to a halt by the side of a fountain 
where the little gold and silver fish are making 
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the most of the sunshine ; on the opposite side 
stands an old woman who is throwing crumbs of 
bread to them ; while impertinent sparrows hop 
about and snatch greedily at every stray morsel ; 
the woman looks up as Heine and Jasper approach; 
she smiles, and Keine crosses over and says some- 
thing to her about the fish in her pretty kindly 
way. 

"They are so tame they will eat out of my 
hand," the little old lady replies, "only just now 
they are a little frightened at you." 

" I will move farther away," says Reine ; some- 
thing in the woman's manner and appearance 
interests her ; she is shabbily dressed but every- 
thing she wears is neat and scrupulously clean ; 
her voice and accent are refined, her face, is that 
of a gentlewoman, her expression one of intense 
sadness ; she takes more crumbs from a bag which 
hangs on her arm, and stooping, offers them to 
the little fish, who dart at them, swim off in 
triumph, and return again and again until the 
small stock is exhausted. 

" This is not your first visit, Madame," says 
Treherne politely. 

"No indeed, Monsieur, I come here nearly 
every day and have done so for the last eight 
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years ; of course, my little friends die very often 
and are replaced by others, but they soon learn 
to know me ; voyons, it is your turn now/ 7 she 
adds looking up at the trees and chirupping 
ioftly. 

In a few seconds the air seems alive ; dozens 
of birds, principally sparrows, are at her feet 
devouring the crumbs she scatters, chattering, 
chirping, scolding, screaming, while Eeine looks 
on interested and amused as the old lady busies 
herself with preserving the balance of justice ; 
driving away the too rapacious, succouring the 
weak and needy, encouraging the diffident, who 
are represented by a very small minority. 

There are several majestic crows; conceited, 
strutting wagtails on excellent terms with them- 
selves; a few large-eyed, sleek, brown thrushes 
with pretty speckled waistcoats, a dictatorial, 
clerical-looking raven, a glossy, golden-beaked 
blackbird or two ; but the great mass is composed 
of the common, despised, plebeian, but acute 
sparrow. 

" Tou would not believe, Mademoiselle, how 
like human beings these birds are," remarks the 
old woman with her wintry smile, which seems 
to perish before it can reach her weary eyes, 
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€ ' they have the same passions, the same jealousies, 
meannesses, and desire to outstrip and get the 
better of their neighbour; even the same im- 
pulses of goodness and generosity; they have 
one great advantage, however, they cannot talk ; 
they are very clever, and if I am not strictly 
impartial they find it out at once ; but the most 
difficult task is to prevent the weak being im- 
posed upon by the strong — just as it is with us." 

"And you come here every day," Reine says 
gently, wondering what sort of life this can have 
been, which, at its close, is constrained to fall 
back upon sparrows for sympathy and consola- 
tion. 

"Yes — unless the weather is very bad; one 
winter I was ill and my little friends had a hard 
time of it ; I have another colony at home, not so 
aristocratic as this, they live about the roofs 
near my room — they are my companions, Made* 
moiselle — for age does not attract or interest — 
except those very near to us — and — I have no 
one either near or dear to me ; there, little, greedy 
ones, you have had every crumb," she finishes 
shaking out her bag, which final proceeding 
produces intense excitement among the members 
of the winged colony, for they scramble, aud 
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scratch, and scream over the last fragments and 
then fly chirupping back to their perches in the 
trees; adieu Mademoiselle — adieu Monsieur," 
the woman says simply ; Treherne raises his hat 
and before Eeine has time to do more than echo 
adieu, she is gone. 

" Curious old dame/' says Treherne, " I wonder 
what her history is." 

" A tragedy, I think, from her face ; I shall 
come here again, and try to find out more about 
her." 

" 1 think I shall take a leaf out of her book, 
when I go back to the Temple ; sparrows are not 
unknown there, and lately I have been so hard 
up for companionship, I thought seriously of 
cultivating the acquaintance of an intelligent 
spider or two." 

But the spectacle of the desolate old lady and 
her humble feathered friends has saddened 
Eeine ; her heart is tender towards the woes of 
others, her quick sympathies warm to their dis- 
tress; indeed she is not strong-minded at all, 
but an easy prey to beggars, crossing- sweepers, 
legless cripples, and whimpering women, with 
doleful tales, fictional or historical, of starving 
children at home, or ragged, screaming babies 
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present and in evidence ; a large proportion of her 
pocket money is, it is to be feared, expended in 
the reckless encouragement of what sensible 
people and members of the Mendicity Society 
call, " Undeserving Objects " all misery is 
deserving in Heine's unpractical, undiscriminat- 
iug eyes ; the united " wit and wisdom " of that 
most humorous, eloquent and enlightened body, 
the London Magistrates themselves, would not 
avail to shake the convictions, on this subject, of 
this foolish, self-willed, little maiden. 

The days pass only too quickly for Treherne 
and Heine, for that ill-natured old tyrant before 
referred to, whom one never grows tired of abus- 
ing, takes a malicious pleasure in hurrying us 
breathless and bewildered through our brief 
moments of gladness, and leaving us to crawl 
and pant up the hill wearily, as best we may, 
when, the short, sweet holiday over, we subside 
again into the old humdrum, monotonous groove. 

The new year has come and passed ; Paris has 
been en fete ; everyone has rushed madly about 
present-laden, wishing everybody else all sorts of 
unrealizable good wishes. 

The Vicomte has discovered Heine's partiality , 
for chocolate, and, as Treherne has also provided 
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himself with an offering of the same character, 
she is surfeited with that delectable sweetmeat ; 
but she is equal to the occasion ; Jules' honest 
heart has been gladdened by the presentation, at 
the hands of his young mistress, of an elaborate 
scarf-pin destined for his personal adornment ; 
who has also not forgotten to dispatch a box of 
playthings, and other more substantial gifts, to 
his neglected and unappreciated partner, and the 
absent son and heir of the House of Galette. 

The Vicomte and Treherne have considerably 
moderated their original respective opinions of 
each other ; they have, in fact, become excellent 
friends, for Treherne, with the keen instinct 
Cupid lends his unfortunate victims, has dis- 
covered that Reine has not deceived herself 
regarding the true nature of her friendship for 
De Ferrifcres ; though, on the other side of the 
question, he still reserves to himself the right of 
being sceptical. 

Treherne, who, as it happens, has not been 
much in Paris before, is ordered by his imperious 
commander to t( do " that beautiful city with 
tourist-like conscientiousness ; he agrees willingly 
enough, stipulating only that he be " personally 
conducted." 

Through what interminable galleries, indeed, 
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would he not cheerfully follow that charming 
cicerone ; although, truth to tell, he is not 
devoured by the prevalent, sesthetico-artistic 
malady. 

To this degenerate Goth, no classic, sculptured 
Venus is so attractive as that little gracefully- 
draped figure, with the riante, mobile face, lit up 
with the tender, frank, grey eyes — no simpering 
Madonna seems to him so perfect a presentment 
of womanly purity and goodness. 

The pair are left pretty much to themselves, 
for Chalioner has " done " it all years ago, and 
is, moreover, of opinion that two are compan}^ 
and three are none. 

If a warmer feeling is growing up between 
them, he is very well content that it should be 
so ; after Reine's unfortunate venture upon the 
matrimonial road, terminating so tragically, 
which, however, might have ended yet more 
fatally for his child's happiness, as he fully 
realizes, to whom would he rather confide her 
than to the man he has known and loved from 
boyhood ? As for worldly prosperity, Treherne 
is young, strong, and not quite a pauper, and 
when he (Chalioner) dies, Reine will be provided 
for,; he has taken care of that in the midst of all 
his inherited embarrassments — although Girton 
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is strictly entailed in tail-male, and "passes to his 
cousin, a clergyman of extreme views, who has 
allied himself in lawful wedlock, with the carnal 
loaves and fishes, of a wealthy banker's only 
daughter. 

So Jasper and Eeine almost fancy themselves 
boy and girl together once again ; only she 
cannot always look straight and fearlessly into 
his restless eyes as once she could, when their 
dark, tranquil depths were undisturbed ; and the 
mere touch of her hand, as it rests upon his arm, 
in its little many-buttoned glove, thrills through 
him as it never used to do when they wandered 
together through the festooned vineyards, or deep 
olive groves, in the days so long ago. 

Together they visit the Louvre, the Hotel 
Cluny, the lovely Sainte Chapelle ; they look 
upon the last splendid resting-place of the first 
Napoleon, and wonder how it came to be spared, 
in that mad fiendish rage for destruction, that 
wild outburst of wounded vanity and savagery, 
of which De Ferrifcres has told Eeine such 
terrible things. 

One day when the bare trees are crisp with 
hoar-frost they go to Versailles, and wander in 
the immense galleries, and spacious park and 
gardens which seem haunted by the presence of 
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beautiful, ill-fated Marie Antoinette ; where the 
Grand Monarque of the capacious heart, wooed 
and won that brilliant galaxy of too complaisant 
fair ones, who spent their lives intriguing, 
quarrelling and straining to secure the fickle 
favour of their Gracious Sovereign. 

" Human nature has improved in some 
respects," thinks Treherne to himself as he 
recalls the curious manners and customs of those 
remote ages ; " by Jove ! it has, whatever the pes- 
simists may say : imagine noble mammas in these 
days intriguing to bring their virginal daughters 
under the notice of Majesty, or feeling them- 
selves honoured if the regard of royalty wandered 
sinister- wise in the direction of their dovecot." 

Another day, winter though it is, they make 
a pilgrimage to Fontainebleau, to that beautiful 
forest where in summer a carpet of softest moss, 
studded with starry flowers, is spread under- 
neath those giant trees, which make delicious 
shade ; and as Eeine tells Jasper of its past and 
coming beauties, this infatuated young man, 
whose legal well-balanced brain, mischievous 
Cupid has reduced to a deplorable, one idead 
condition, thinks that life would mean for him 
perpetual summer, if he might only live through 
it at her side. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Ptjfp. lud, yea sir! the number of those who undergo 
the fatigue of judging for themselves is very small indeed ! 

The Critic. 

It is nearly three weeks since Treherne came 
over to Paris, and lie has begun faintly to declare 
that he must think about returning; at which 
Challoner and Heine both laugh and indulge in 
irreverent illusions to phantom briefs and clients ; 
he succumbs after a feeble resistance and lingers 
on only too willingly ; for the thought of a 
return to his solitary blank existence, seems to 
him like banishment to outer darkness ; yet, in 
those rare moments when he is free from the 
subtle, mesmeric influence of his small tyrant of 
the dark-lashed eyes, he tells himself that he 
ought to go away, and for other than legal 
reasons — that he ought in fact never to have 
come. 

The Challoners have seen less of De Ferriferes 
since Treherne's arrival, partly on account of 
Heine's energetic exploring expeditions, partly 
because the Vicomte, seeking: the state of affairs, 
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himself, holds a little aloof; with his ready tact 
he perceives that he is de trop in the presence 
of these young people, and although Treherne 
appears to him rather a sombre Lothario, he 
knows human nature too well, to " wonder what 
Heine can see in him," as persons who have not 
studied the tender passion scientifically are so 
prone to do, 

One morning De Ferri&res appears as the three 
are sitting over the breakfast-table making 
arrangements for the day. 

" I have only looked in for an instant, I will 
not detain you," he says pleasantly, shaking 
hands; "I came to ask, Mademoiselle, if you 
will re-consider your decision and do me the 
honour to accompany me, with your father and 
Treherne, to the theatre this evening ? I have a 
box; they give 'Buy Bias/ and you were re- 
gretting the other day that you had never seen 
Sarah Bernhardt. " 

For Heine has hitherto successfully resisted all 
the Vicomte's blandishment and entreaties upon 
this subject, and since the baronet's death has 
shut herself up and shunned ail places of public 
amusement as rigorously as though she were the 
veritable widow of that ill-fated young man; 
she reproaches herself indeed sometimes so bit- 
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terly for certain involuntary disloyalties to his 
memory, that she exacts from herself all the more 
rigid adherence to every outward material sign of 
mourning. 

"Note that it is the legitimate drama, no 
frivolous burlesque or opera-bouffe ;" pursues De 
Ferri&res seeing her waver, striking while the 
iron is hot ; taking into consideration the present 
very patent condition of affairs, he cannot help 
feeling a little amused at Reine's scruples. 

" Let us go cherie, and behold the great Sarah 
by all means ;" says Challoner, " what harm 
can there be ? Besides no one will ever know ;" 
he adds, with rare ingenuousness putting this 
great ruling principle of human nature, into 
plain words. 

"That is very true," rejoins De Ferrieres, 
laughing, "and I may count upon you, Tre- 
herne ? Then it is arranged and I have further 
to beg that you will do me the pleasure of dining 
with me at any hour, Mademoiselle approves; 
till to-night then; Challoner I shall see you 
later at the club ; Treherne, my friend, you look 
fifty per cent, better since you came to Paris; 
ah ! there is no place like it ; it is the healthiest 
city in the world." 

At eight o'clock Heine sits expectant in the 
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box at the Theatre Frangais; she has insisted 
upon arriving unfashionably early ; for she is a 
great baby still and bent upon seeing every bit of 
the play from beginning to end, as her father 
tells her, when she tyrannically wrests from his 
unwilling fingers an excellent, half-consumed, 
after-dinner cigar. Treherne leans over the back 
of her chair, entertaining her in that original and 
delicious strain, in which Adam and Eve were 
probably the first proficients: as she turns her 
head, now and again, to catch the full wisdom of 
his remarks, the spray of maidenhair, among 
whose feathery leaves, fragrant rose-buds nestle in 
her waving hair, tickles his well-defined nose ; and 
he thinks, at that moment, that no adornment 
the feminine brain ever devised, is as graceful as 
that fragile fern, fluttering behind a tiny, snowy 
ear — that no rare exotic has a sweeter perfume 
than the modest tea-rose — especially when worn 
by the right person : so long as he may be per- 
mitted to prosecute this pleasing botanical study, 
the legitimate drama, including "Ruy Bias," the 
talented children of Moli&re in general, even the 
airs, graces, and dishevelled fascinations of the 
divine Sarah herself, are to him matters of sublime 
indifference. 

The curtain rises to discover Don Sallust, the 
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cold-blooded, confiding his little delinquencies 
agreeably to the four winds of heaven, which 
probably is the custom with conspirators; to 
whom enter presently the versatile, inimitable 
Coquelin, as jolly, disreputable, rollicking Don 
C&ar ; who forthwith proceeds to read the frog- 
like Don Sallust a wholesome lesson upon the 
subject of their different rendering of the impor- 
tant word "gentleman;" which exhibition of 
chivalrous sentiment causes Heine straightway 
to fall a victim to the attractions of that un- 
desirable young man, and to conceive an unrea- 
soning hatred towards the highly respectable 
Don Sallust. 

Mounet — Sully plays the ungrateful part of 
the Spanish " Jeames," with the heart of a Bayard 
and the administrative talent of * Pitt ; only the 
touch of Victor Hugo's master-hand saves poor 
" Mr. Yellowplush" from being ridiculous. 

The Queen passes at the back of the stage, just 
as the curtain is about to fall at the end of the 
first act, on her way to church ; gorgeously ap- 
parelled in white satin, pearls, and diamonds, 
(not stage ones) innumerable — such a dress as 
the uninitiated would imagine nothing but a 
Royal Exchequer, and nobody but a Rothschild 
could afford — no wonder a high legal luminary 
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once covetously remarked that the stage was a 
better-paying profession than the law ! 

" Is that Sarah Bernhardt P" asks Heine as the 
curtain falls, 

" That is the divine Sarah," returns Challoner 
— "concerning whom the british public has 
lately been suffering from one of its attacks of 
acute mania." 

" Is she not a little — angular — a little — old ?" 
asks Heine speaking the dreadful heresy in a 
stage whisper. 

"She is, Mademoiselle;" says De Ferrieres, 
" you are happy inasmuch as you can afford to be 
intolerant on that point; but she has talent 
and charm also, as you will see ; nevertheless, we 
permitted ourselves to be amused at the furore 
she created in London." 

" By Jove I should think so ;" says Challoner 
laughing, "I often thought how you must be 
laughing in your sleeves." 

" Here, she is a good actress, and in these days 
good actresses are rare ; she is not, in anyone's 
opinion, but perhaps her own, in any sense, a 
great one." 

" Ah ! De Ferri&res, just compare her for a 
moment with Rachel ; or rather, don't, for it is 
sacrilege ; do you remember the thrill of her 
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qu'il inourut ! It is some compensation for grow- 
ing old to be able to number that among one s 
remembrances I" 

" Since Rachel we have had Descl^e too/' says 
the Vicomte, " one of the most . sympathetic, 
charming actresses that ever lived, in my opinion ; 
— of course, not great in tragedy like Rachel, but 
still, in her own genre, something to remember 
also — she was the most perfectly natural woman 
I ever saw on the stage ; not good-looking, and 
she had no affectations, scarcely the shadow of a 
make-up ; she spoke her part in that wonderful 
voice which, as with the Bernhardt, was her great 
charm, absolutely as a cultivated woman would 
speak in society ; she would pause — hesitate 
for a word — repeat herself— as one does in talk- 
ing ; so that the idiots who criticised her in the 
papers, often gravely stated she did not know 
her part ; and how long we — even we french- 
men, who pride ourselves on our perception 
— misunderstood and failed to appreciate 
her !" 

" The curtain rises, and the young queen is 
found conjugating the verb sennuyer, in the 
midst of all her regal splendour, surrounded by 
her ladies, working their eternal tapestry, 
jealously guarded by the old, vigilant duenna, 
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and old Don Guritan, the bean-ideal of a Spanish 
grandee, stiff and starched, immovable as a statue, 
until set in motion by the magic of his beloved 
young Queen's voice. 

The king is absent hunting boars, though he 
has the grace, from time to time, to dispatch 
trusty messengers with entries out of his game- 
book, for his royal consort's edification ; the 
splendid ennui, the endless, magnificent monotony, 
the insupportable dulness of strait-laced, Spanish 
etiquette, are charmingly rendered by the 
talented Sarah ; and when the singers play 
under the window, and she recognizes the songs 
and melodies of her far-off land, she is genuinely 
pathetic and touching. 

As the curtain falls again, De Ferri&res looks 
at Eeine ; her face is all aglow with sympathy 
for this young, royal victim of an unsuitable 
marriage ; she even feels some pity for the 
amorous valet, whom fate and Victor Hugo have 
conspired to place in so uncomfortable and false 
a position. 

" Her potent charm is her voice," says Eeine, 
alluding to the capricious Sarah ; " there are tones 
in it when it is not forced, which are so thrilling, 
so melodious, they bring tears into one's eyes ; 

vol. 1. x 
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but — she seems to me never to forget herself — one 
feels that with her, the part is subordinated to 
the identity of Sarah Bernhardt ; even when she 
heard the music and should have been carried away 
by it heart and soul, she was arranging the folds 
of her dress, and fidgeting with her hair; if I 
were an actress, it seems to me that, for the time 
being, I should even feel like the character I was 
playing, must have felt." 

"Like Mrs. Siddons, was it not? — who wept 
genuine tears," says Treherne. 

" I can understand that," Heine answers, 

" It must be very exhausting to be so emotional," 
says Challoner with a laugh, " and imagine how 
tired these poor creatures must get of it all ; the 
rehearsals, the constant repetition, the stage 
tricks, the petty jealousies, quarrels, and mean- 
nesses, which flourish like noxious weeds in the 
unwholesome atmosphere of the green room — 
above all how sick any really clever man or 
woman must get of the stupidity of others." 

" Yes, there are two sides to the picture," says 
De Ferri&res, "an actress must possess the 
genuine feu sacre to enable her to throw her 
whole soul into her profession, and surmounting 
all difficulties, attain real excellence." 

"It is further necessary that she be gifted 
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with a soul," Challoner remarks grimly, " though 
corporeal perfections have pretty nearly elbowed 
such old-fashioned lumber out of the world in 
these days of burlesque." 

In the next act comes the famous speech to the 
corrupt councillors, which the Buy Bias of the 
evening delivers with the energy and violence of 
an ' Obstructionist/ of Celtic origin. 

Jolly Don C£sar, Coquelin the unapproachable, 
the unrivalled, reappears down the chimney, and 
is welcomed with open arms by the audience ; for 
indeed he has been too long absent; Beine 
almost weeps when his short-lived prosperity 
comes to such an untimely end, and drops a honk- 
fide tear or two over poor Buy Bias* failure and 
exposure, when confessing all, to his beloved 
Queen, she pardons him and knowing all — still 
loves him ; and hangs in picturesque dishevelled 
misery over his prostrate body, as he conve- 
niently expires. 

"A play full of contradictions, and strained 
situations," Challoner sums up as the four drive 
home, " yet, it has interested me very much ; 
it is well worth seeing here, if only for the sake 
of the subordinate parts ; could anything be more 
inimitable than that old duenna, the embodiment 

x2 
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of etiquette, of illiberal, insufferable officious- 
ness ; tbe part in itself is nothing, but look what 
Jouassain makes of it ; the same may be said of 
Martel, as Don Guritan ; how perfect are his chival- 
rous bearing, his formal stateliness, his absolute 
devotion to the Queen so delicately implied ; it is 
because such artists are willing for art's sake 
to play such parts, that a french play, well acted, 
is like a complicated piece of mechanism, in which 
every wheel and screw, is in perfect working 
order; this is certainly of those 'things that 
they manage better in France ;' imagine a 
critical Parisian audience sitting out one of our 
representations of Hamlet for instance, with two 
c stars ' in the leading parts, a Queen in red cotton 
velvet who walks, talks, and acts with the grace 
and accent of a charwoman at eighteen-pence a 
day, and a King like a travelling showman." 

The Vicomte laughs ; then says politely, " But 
I have seen several actresses in England, who 
are quite charming." 

" On the boards ?" Challoner asks sceptically. 

" Why, yes — of course." 

" Then unless you are a good fifty years older 
than I take you to be, you are either easily 
pleased, or have* been blessed beyond most of 



us." 
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And with this they arrive, and say good-night 
at the door of the hotel. 

Treherne lingers on at the feet of his charmer, 
though he continues to declare religiously at 
least once a day, that he must depart. January 
has vanished, leaving to its successor, a legacy of 
hard frost and piercing wind ; which seasonable 
weather causes Challoner's longing after the 
sunny south to return with redoubled vigour. 

The lake in the Bois is crowded with skaters ; 
there are beautiful women of every nation in 
marvellous creations of Worth's; coquettish 
french- women ; much emancipated Eussians ; 
lovely Americans with lilliputian feet, and alas ! 
a nasal twang borne too distinctly upon the 
frosty air ; Albion's daughters are there, hand- 
some and stately; or "fast," ulster-clad and 
crowned with the manly " billy-cock ;" and they 
have not forgotten, as an American Cousin once 
happily • remarked, to bring their feet with 
them. 

De Ferrifcres figures on the ice with great 
eclat, but Eeine will not listen to his entreaties 
that she will permit him to be her cavalier ; the 
whole scene recalls too vividly the events of that 
fatal November day, a few short weeks ago. 
She begs Treherne to take her home, and the 
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next time the Vicomte glides airily round, he 
looks in vain for a glance of recognition from his 
little English friend; nor will she be induced 
upon any future occasion to attend the festivities 
again. 

One evening when the frost has lasted several 
days, and shows no sign of giving, the fiat Heine 
has been dreading, goes forth. Her father is 
smoking his after-dinner cigar; always good- 
tempered and easy-going, he becomes, under the 
gentle influence of tobacco, the incarnation of 
angelic amiability ; his handsome, pleasant face 
beams with placid contentment behind the 
clouds of smoke he sends wreathing up to the 
ceiling. 

In spite of all that has been said and written 
against the fragrant weed, all sensible people 
must admit that it possesses one or two striking 
virtues, and women when they enter into a 
crusade against it, are very foolish and short- 
sighted persons indeed. 

Tobacco is to domestic life — notably to married 
life — what chloroform is to surgery ; what critical 
operations are possible under its benign influence ! 
How many domestic volcanoes have been saved 
from eruption, how many earthquakes averted, 
how many impending shipwrecks warded off by 
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the pouring of much (tobacco) oil upon the 
troubled waters of household discord! How 
much time that would otherwise be wasted in 
scolding, grumbling and inconsequent harangu- 
ing, is spent in the comparatively harmless 
occupation of encouraging the importation of 
tobacco I It is woman's best friend if she would 
only believe it, for does it not soothe the most 
atrabilarious, the most irritable and irritating 
natures, into a temporary semblance of good 
humour and graciousness ? If she is wise she 
will cherish it as peace-promoter-in-chief, in 
those partnerships which we all agree, are signed 
and sealed above ; it is ten times stronger than 
woman, for it takes its stand in the dominant 
principle of man's nature, and gentle crusaders 
would do well to learn that discretion is often 
the better part of valour. 

" CAerie," says Challoner laying a hand on hig 
little girl's head, as she sits in her favourite 
position on the footstool at his side, while he 
contemplates tenderly the cigar he holds between 
his fingers, " I must go south; this cold is under- 
mining my constitution." 

Seine's telltale face clouds over; it is perhaps 
in the desire to hide certain outward, visible 
signs of discomfiture that she seizes upon poor 
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Coquin, and smothers him with kisses, while 
that sleepy animal looks at her in reproachful 
amazement. 

" I must go south — 'fort nach Suden, fort naci,' 
— no, not 'Spanieri — odds garlic and bandits — no! 
— as Bob Acres says — by the way, I don't think 
he does say it ; — if I linger in this frozen zone, 
you will shortly be left an interesting orphan to 
the care of a not too tender world." 

Eeine takes her father's hand and lays her 
cheek caressingly upon it; her conscience smites 
her as she thinks how some one else of late has 
taken up his abode, where once her beloved 
parent reigned supreme. 

" It is true, you have been coughing these last 
few days," she says dutifully to Challoner who 
has the lungs of a Centaur. 

"And Jasper will go with us like a good boy; 
he will give up dreaming of the Woolsack 
and devote himself to the task of comforting 
his guardian's declining years; — where shall 
we go?" 

" I cannot ; " says Treherne, " I ought to have 
been back long ago." 

"Come for a few weeks; at this early stage on 
the road to fame it cannot make much difference 
whether you smoke your pipe with me, or in the 
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solitary grandeur of the Temple; a brass plate 
with your name legibly engraved thereon, affixed 
in a conspicuous position within those learned 
precincts, is all that is at present required 
of you." 

" If you had had the advantage of hearing me, 
when my senior was unavoidably absent, in the 
celebrated case of € Slasher versus Crasher/ you 
would have formed a very different estimate of 
my responsibilities," Treherne answers, with a 
laugh; then continues gravely, "I must go; a 
man cannot put his hand to the plough, and look 
back." 

" I think looking back is excusable on a path 
where there is so little to look forward to. " 

" It is very wrong and unguardianlike to 
incite Jasper to idleness," says the small hypo- 
crite, who sits at her father's feet. 

" I don't incite him to idleness ; I only recom- 
mend Cannes, or wherever you command me to 
go, as a more pleasant place for the dolcefar 
niente than the Temple; but, of course, if you 
don't want him to go," he adds maliciously, 
" that settles the question ; * oh ! woman, in our 
hours of ease, uncertain ' " 

" I am nothing of the sort," she cries, stopping 
his mouth very effectually, by tugging cruelly at 
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his beautifully cultivated moustache, "Jasper 
knows I wish he could go with us ; he knows, 
too, that I would not have him neglect his duty 
for my — for our sakes, for the world; I quite 
understand what he feels, and he knows that 
too, don't you, Jasper?" and she gives him a 
hand shyly, to hold for a second. 

" There seems no limit to his knowledge — he 
is a deuced clever fellow if he knows all that ; for 
my part, chevie, your last speech reminds me of 
the old ' I say ' story about the college don." 

"I do understand, Keine," Treherne says, 
" we lawyers are accustomed to unravel involved 
phraseology ; I wish I could go with you, but 
it is impossible — where do you think of going ?" 

" For information apply at head-quarters ; 
Eeine, my queen, my commander-in-chief, 
whither shall we fly from the unkind wintry 
wind?" 

"Anywhere," answers the commander-in-chief, 
rather dejectedly. 

"' Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world?'" 
* quotes her father, who seems to b& suffering from 
an attack of the domestic poets. 

" Well, not quite that, I thought you meant 
to go to Cannes !" 

" Meant to go ! as if I had ever had a will of 
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my own since your very first appearance on the 
scene, you small, unblushing hypocrite! Shall 
it be Naples — Rome? you have only to com- 
mand/' 

" Not Italy, pere — let us go to Cannes.'* 

Challoner rings and Jules appears. 

" Jules you will go to Cannes to-morrow, and 
secure an apartment for Mademoiselle and 
myself." 

"Out, M'sieur." 

" And Jules, I don't think I shall want you 
while we are there ; so, when you have put 
things in order, you will be able to rejoin your 
wife for a time." 

" Monsieur is too good," says Jules grinning 
all over his face ; " it is better that 1 accompany 
Monsieur for many reasons ; and du teste it is not 
wise in married life to make oneself too cheap, 
that pleasure will be for another time ; merci 
bien m'sieur." 

" I never could imagine what induced that 
fellow to marry," Treherne says, laughing as 
Jules disappears. 

" Love," says Heine conclusively. 

"Love!" xepeats Challoner contemptuously 
" who ever heard of a frenchman and a philoso- 
pher rushing into matrimony for any such paltry 
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reason P I believe it was the desire to possess a 
lawfully begotten heir to that astounding chain, 
that antique ring, and his other objects of 
'bigotry and virtue/ as Mrs. Malaprop says 
or ought to say if she does not ; whatever his 
motive may have been, my conscience is clear in 
the matter ; he did not make an ass of himself 
without timely warning ; did he, Heine ?" 

" No indeed ; when Jules first succumbed to 
the tender passion, Jasper, pere used to spend 
his time inventing harrowing histories of wretched 
marriages, with varied denouements, of murder, 
suicide and so on, each more tragical than the 
last ; Jules used to shrug his shoulders and reply 
unmoved, " they were perhaps english those poor 
creatures, they are not philosophical, the english 
—aUezr 

" It is his solitary act of folly ; he has repented 
and been punished, which is all that is exacted 
from the most abject sinner/' says Challoner : 
" poor old Jules he is a faithful fellow to me, 
whatever he may be to his wife; like many 
other great men, he has no vocation for 
domesticity." 

"Your departure will be a terrible blow to 
Bayard," Treherne says, as later, Eeine wishes 
him good-night. 
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" Perhaps he will come with us," suggests her 
father with uncalled-for cruelty. 

" Life seems made up of partings/' she says 
rather sadly; "I suppose those who part with the 
tolerable certainty of meeting again, are to be 
considered comparatively happy." 

"Like you and Bayard for instance," says 
Treherne. 

" Perhaps," Eeine answers and sighs. 

" Is that sigh for him, for your parting in pro- 
spective ?" asks Treherne as he opens the door 
for her and bars the way, waiting for her reply. 

" Grood-night, my Lord Chancellor Treherne ;' 
she says making him a deep reverence as she 
passes, but he sees that the grey eyes falter, not 
answering to the mocking little smile playing 
round the mouth, and that their dark lashes 
glisten as they lie upon her cheek. 

The following day is remarkable for the de- 
parture southwards of Monsieur Jules Galette, an 
unimportant event perhaps in itself, but fraught 
with significance to these two infatuated young 
people, inasmuch as his going is the outward, 
visible sign that their happy days are for the 
present numbered. 

Treherne in his own undemonstrative way is 
the sadder of the two, for Hope speaks to Beine 
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in dulcet accents and has not even a whisper left 
for him ; he tries to persuade himself that Heine 
only feels the same sisterly affection for him as of 
old ; that if they must part, the only sore heart 
will be his, which surely is just, and as it should 
be, seeing that he never ceases to tell himself, he 
never should have come. " Then why on earth 
did he come ?" exclaims some self-satisfied, cold- 
blooded, two-chamber-hearted Pharisee, to whose 
polypiarian nature the path of expediency has 
proved a pleasant, level road; gentle reptile! 
have you never wandered one hair's-breadth from 
that path of duty which your frog-like tempera- 
ment, happily for you, has made such an easy 
one for you to travel ? 

There is nothing frog-like about Treherne, 
his heart is of the normal type, proper to the 
vertebrate animal and sends the warm young 
blood coursing through his veins, to supply his 
brain with quick generous impulses and affections: 
he loves Eeine with all his might and strength, 
as he loves no other creature on the earth — (except 
perhaps himself) — surely man's worship can go no 
farther; had he lived in less degenerate days, 
there are no doughty deeds he would not cheer- 
fully have performed to please his little ladye ; his 
habitually self-contained, somewhat grim and 
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sombre manner, is not the outcome of coldness, 
but of his Anglo-Saxon descent and education ; 
for Heine's purity and goodness he has a sort of 
adoration, which taking firm root in his boyhood 
has grown and perfected itself with his manhood ; 
and he loves her with a passionate, enduring love, 
about which in these artificial, hurry-skurrying, 
emotionless days, an air of classical antiquity 
seems to cling. 

Treherne succumbed because he was weak in 
a cause, in which human nature — even pharisaical 
human nature generally is weak ; who shall know, 
but those poor victims who have been ground up 
to powder, going through this pleasant mill, what 
it cost him to be strong now, to tear himself 
away from Reine, from love and brightness and 
go back to his solitary life ? 

Our advisers and admonishers spiritual and 
domestic, are given to point to our too lenient 
self-judgment as one conclusive proof of our 
carnal unworthiness ; is it true that we are so 
lenient to our own foibles ? Though admittedly 
ever ready to interfere with the mote in our 
neighbour's eye, are we not, if we spoke the 
honest truth, as painfully conscious of that in our 
own, as our dearest friend could wish us to be ? 
It is not always that we are too lenient and 
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blind to our own shortcomings, but that we 
understand better than another our temptations, 
our struggles, our vain efforts in the right direc- 
tion, and when we only accomplish in part, that 
which to others (of whom it is not required) 
appears so easy to compass in its entirety, is it 
not natural that we should rate our partial success 
more highly than they, and feel more tender to- 
wards our failures,. knowing what heart-burnings 
they have cost us ? 

What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what'* resisted. 

And if poor backsliding Bobby Burns may not 
speak with authority, does not one of the most 
pure-minded, large-hearted women that ever lived 
melodiously sing ? 

What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God's pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 
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